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A Challenge 


To All of Us 


THE INSTABILITY OR LACK OF INTEGRITY PREVALENT TODAY 
By JOHN L. McCLELLAN, Senator from Arkansas 
Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, March 9, 1959 


HANK YOU, Mr. Hurley. Members of the Club and 

Guests: I was indeed enjoying the remarks of your 

President as he introduced me. He was quite generous 
with his flattery, and I would have liked for him to have 
continued, You know, I am Irish, and the Irish like flattery, 
so long as it is favorable. 

I said I was Irish. Maybe I had better briefly say a little 
more about myself. I am also a Democrat. A Southern Demo- 
crat, that is. If you need any more emphasis, I am an Arkansas 
Democrat. 

It is a distinct privilege and pleasure to address the mem- 
bers of a club that has for more than a half century provided 
a most useful nonpartisan forum for the timely discussion 
of subjects and issues that are of current and vital importance 
to Our people. For that and other reasons, your Club has 
earned well-deserved admiration and outstanding recognition. 
I am honored and highly pleased to be your guest this evening. 

Representing as you do most all segments of business, 
industry, and finance, many of you, no doubt, have interests 
that are identified with and extended to enterprises throughout 
the United States and abroad. It naturally follows then, I 
know, your deep and constant concern about the affairs of 
state and the quality and functions of the Federal Government. 

At no time in our generation has our country faced more 
vital, intricate, and perplexing problems or graver dangers 
than those that now, and those that will, confront us in the 
immediate years ahead. 

It seems to me that the myriad vicissitudes of our time are 
of such gravity that they do not permit any of us—not even 
the least among us—to be insensitive or indifferent to their 
porential consequences as they are related to our welfare and 
to our security. They serve instead as a challenge to us—to 





all of us, whatever our station in life may be—to give and 
lo our best in fully meeting the obligations of citizenship 
and in the performance of our official duties and public 


responsibilities to the end that our liberties shall not perish 
and that freedom as a way of life shall be preserved. 

Obviously, I cannot, within the propriety of time for my 
remarks this evening, cover the entire range of governmental 
problems; but I should like to identify and make some passing 
reference to at least three, and then discuss a fourth, all of 
which I regard as being of major importance and coming 
within the “grave danger” category. 

The first is the instability in international affairs. It 
involves, as we know, the mighty “cold war” conflict that 
has raged for the past dozen years or more, and which still 
continues with unabated intensity, between the forces of 
totalitarian Communism and the freedom-loving countries and 
peoples throughout the world. The issue of war or peace 
still remains paramount and supreme. We do not know what 
May 27th will bring. The threat, the danger, is ever-present. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in his State of the 
Union message, “We cannot build peace through desire 
alone.” We can achieve it only with the cooperation of others 
and at the price of eternal vigilance. Tragically, in our pursuit 
of peace, we are compelled to cope with governments of 
low-order integrity, which by doctrine and practice disdain 
and repudiate as scraps of paper their solemn international 
and treaty obligations. 

Thus, the chief obstacle athwart the paths to peace and 
understanding in the world today is the manifest “disregard 
of the Communists for their own pledges.” If the Communists 
would honor their pledges today, the tensions that are mount- 
ing in the world and that continue this grave threat to all 
mankind would soon subside. But their demonstrated lack of 
good faith and their unwillingness to resolve international 
problems are wholly responsible for these explosive tensions, 
tensions that pose this constant threat of an all-out war and 
another universal catastrophe. In this unhappy situation, we 
have no alternative, no choice, but to build and maintain a 
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JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


powerful arsenal of military strength, one of deterrent 
proportions. 

Congress has the responsibility for making adequate 
appropriations to provide the military striking power that 
will insure victory and survival if another war should become 
inevitable. I have no doubt but that this responsibility of the 
Congress will be met by Democrats and Republicans alike. 

I wish I could feel equally confident and give assurances 
that the Congress will effectively meet its responsibility in 
dealing with the instability of our fiscal affairs. Habitual 
deficit spending, pyramiding the national debt, and the 
tolerating of a permanently unbalanced budget are factors 
contributing strongly towards disastrous inflation. This is 
the second grave danger about which I am deeply concerned. 

We must maintain sound fiscal policies and keep our 
economy strong, for the strength that we shall surely need 
in the long struggle for supremacy in which we are now 
engaged with the Communist world certainly cannot be found 
in a bankrupt treasury. 

I agree with the President of the United States that the 
budget should be balanced. The task of balancing it will not 
be easy. It is one of considerable magnitude, but it is the 
duty of Congress to stop deficit spending just as quickly 
as it is possible to do so without jeopardizing national defense 
and security. Sometimes there are those of us who ridicule the 
idea, who scoff at a balanced budget, and who vote accordingly. 
But those of us who do that may well be inviting an inflation 
that could produce economic chaos and national insolvency. 

The next danger to which I direct your attention is one 
that in my judgment threatens the very foundations of our 
republic. It is the instability of the United States Supreme 
Court. This is so distressing to me that it is painful to talk 
about it. 

I think I began talking about it before it became popular 
in some places to do so, but I was raised in a court room. 
I have every respect for courts—and we must maintain 
respect for courts—but in this land of the free, where men 
have the right to think, where they have liberty of thought, 
I have never felt under compulsion to agree with anything 
I thought was wrong, even if it was a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Among other things, in the decisions rendered—and there 
have been a dozen or more in the last four or five years that 
could be severely criticized—it has usurped the legislative 
power vested in the Congress. It has tended to favor the 
Communists and criminal elements in this country. It has 
glibly overruled and set aside decisions made and precedents 
established at a time when the Court was composed of jus- 
tices learned in the law and schooled in American jurispru- 
dence. 

The Tenth Amendment to the Constitution, that reserves 
to the states and to the people thereof powers not delegated 
by the Constitution to the Federal Government, is no longer 
respected. It certainly is given no probative force in the 
Supreme Court decisions. It is ignored and is practically being 
nullified. 

I tell you that the inevitable consequences of such decisions 
to me are frightening to contemplate; and unless these trends 
can be checked, usurpation of legislative powers stopped, state 
sovereignty will be destroyed, and a centralized government 
enthroned by judicial fiat and decree. . 

I am unwilling as a citizen and as a public servant to stand 
silently by, acquiesce in, and see the sovereign states of this 
Union reduced to a provincial status. I must and I do protest. 

Although the powers of Congress to apply remedies in this 
area may be limited, in my opinion the situation is of such 
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gravity that it calls for the exercise of all legislative authority 
that the Congress can exert. 

The instability or lack of integrity prevalent today in 
Labor-Management relations in this country is appalling. This 
is the last of the four dangers that I shall mention. The dis- 
closures made and the practices revealed in the course of two 
years of investigation by the Senate Select Committee are so 
sordid and vicious that they have shocked the national 
conscience. 

The task of this Committee has been enormous. It has been 
arduous, difficult, and at times most unpleasant to perform. 
We have had to deal constantly with the worst kind of 
manipulators and conspirators, both in labor and in manage- 
ment I may say, with crooks and hoodlums, thieves, extortion- 
ists, and even murderers. 

In trying to develop the truth and get the facts, we have 
met with many hindrances and efforts at obstruction. We are 
repeatedly faced with perjurers, Fifth Amendment artists and 
“forgetfulness experts.” 

Out of more than 1200 witnesses examined during the 225 
days of public hearings, over 200 of them have invoked the 
privilege against self-incrimination, and yet today in New York 
in Executive Session, 18 more joined that army of slackers, 
Fifth Amendment slackers, and so the number grows with 
each investigation that we conduct. 

Quite a number of the witnesses, as you know, who have 
been before us have been the Goliaths of the underworld 
characters and organized crime. 

What has the Committee exposed? What is it that needs 
legislative attention? I can’t cover all of it, but here are some 
of the things: 

It has exposed the misuse and pilfering of union and 
welfare and pension funds. 

It has exposed collusion, extortion, and bribery; violence, 
injury to persons and property, threats to employers, employees, 
union members and members of their families; keeping 
fraudulent financial records, and the willful destruction of 
records to cover up theft and embezzlement; denying union 
members the right to vote, rigging elections, calling strikes, 
and making sweetheart contracts without the knowledge or 
approval of the union members; placing unions in trusteeship 
unjustifiably, and then appointing a known criminal and ex- 
convict to be their boss and to serve as trustee; organizational 
picketing to coerce and compel union membership, to coerce 
and compel the joining of the union, secondary boycotts, hot 
cargo contracts, et cetera. 

There are many others, but many of these evils are so 
outrageously cruel, corrupt, and contemptible that you just 
can’t believe it could happen, or would happen, in America. 

The criminal elements, the gangsters and racketeers have 
infiltrated unions and business in many areas to an alarming 
degree. That fact has been established beyond all challenge, 
and may I say to you that these unwholesome practices must 
be corrected. 

I say to you too, that unions cannot clean their own house. 
They can have codes of ethical practices, noble in intent and 
purpose, but they are unable to enforce them. 

More than a year ago I talked with the President of the 
AF of L-CIO about this. He said, “We are dealing with ir. 
We have shown you. We have expelled the teamsters.” 

I said, “Sure, you have expelled them. You have disassoci- 
ated yourself from them, but today Hoffa can do everything 
he could do before you expelled him. Today Hoffa is doing 
everything that he was doing before, and he will continue to 
do so and his power will grow greater, unless we enact laws 
that will stop the practices in which he is now engaged.” 

This problem must be dealt with by law. There is no other 
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way. Accordingly, I have introduced a bill to correct many of 
these conditions. This bill, if enacted and properly ad- 
ministered, will go far towards eliminating racketeering, 
corruption, and abuses of members’ rights. It sets up minimum 
standards of ethical conduct and democratic processes for the 
protection of union members. It would require full reporting 
and disclosure of union business, its financial transactions, 


particularly those in which abuses of trust or authority, con- 
flicts of interest, or other improper activities might occur. 

litle I of the biil, which I term the heart of the bill, brings 
back the rights to the individual worker himself. This title 
of the bill defines the basic individual and collective rights 
of union members and provides the minimum standards and 
requirements to safeguard and protect those rights. Among 
the rights guaranteed by this bill is the equal protection of 
members under prescribed rules and regulations. 

In other words, they would have to administer the affairs 
of the union, to treat each member equally and right. It also 
guarantees freedom of speech, freedom of assembly. 

How many times have we heard in the course of our 
hearings where men attending union meetings would under- 
take to speak—men who had paid their dues—and were in 
good standing and who were told they were out of order and 
if they attempted to speak, they would get their heads bashed 
In. 

This brings me back to the protection that every American 
citizen is entitled to have—and especially those who labor 
and earn their living by the sweat of their brow, and who in 
many cases have to belong to a union in order to exercise the 
pursuit of a livelihood for themselves and their families. 

This bill of mine will restore and protect those rights. It 
guarantees to them, free and fair elections; protection against 
arbitrary financial exactions and against improper disciplinary 
actions; and gives to the union member the right to bring a 
suit against his union or any officer thereof in case of breach 
of trust or failure to observe and enforce the rights of the 
members as prescribed by this law. 

In addition to the rights given to the individual members 
to sue, it vests in the Secretary of Labor remedies and the 
power to enforce these rights. 

In addition, of course, for the breach or violation of the 
provisions, it provides many criminal penalties, and this is 
important. Not only do we prescribe what these rights are 
and guarantee them, but then the bill would make it a 
violation of the law for any one by the use of violence, threats, 
coercion, Or intimidation of any member to undertake to 
prevent that union member from exercising and receiving the 
basic rights which this bill would guarantee to him. 

That is the only way I know that we are going to stop it. 
The only way to do it is to prohibit it—require the labor 
unions to put in their constitution these guarantees, and then 
require them to comply with their constitution. 

It is my position that all unions should be required to 
comply with and conform to at least certain basic standards, 
and any union that fails or refuses to do so should be declared 
ineligible to serve as a bargaining representative of employees 
ard aemed the right to file and process unfair labor practice 
charges before the National Labor Relations Board. 

I go further and say that the right or the privilege—and it 
is a privilege, not a right—of tax immunity should be denied 
them until they do get in conformance with these democratic 
processes and proper standards. 

It is charged by some that these remedies I propose are too 
drastic, that they are punitive in nature. I submit they are not 
drastic. They are preventive. They are not punitive. They are 
protective. 

No legitimate union properly administered by honest and 
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decent officials will be penalized to any extent or degree 
whatsoever. 

If these provisions are enacted into law, however, the power 
and opportunity of crooked labor bosses and criminal elements 
to continue the abuses and exploitations of union members 
and working people of this country will be substantially 
curbed and reduced. 

There is absolutely nothing in this bill that is adverse or 
detrimental to the best interests and welfare of union mem- 
bers and their families. There is plenty in it that is adverse and 
detrimental to the welfare and to the interests of those who 
seek to exploit and abuse human beings simply because they 
can compel them to belong to a union and exercise that 
power over them. 

I expect plenty of opposition from that source. Everything 
in that bill is needed and required for the security and pro- 
tection of the working man. 

This bill I have been discussing will not do all in a legis- 
lative job that is necessary to remedy the unwholesome con- 
ditions that now prevail in the Labor-Management field. It 
is not intended to do that. 

Other measures are necessary, and this week I shall intro- 
duce four more bills dealing with other aspects of the problem. 
These four bills will deal with objectives that are contro- 
versial. There will be honest differences of opinion about them. 

Therefore, I have opposed placing revisions of Taft-Hartley 
and other things that are highly controversial in this bill to 
correct corruption and to bring back democratic processes, 
and to protect the interests of the working man. If loaded 
down with controversial issues, the legislation may be seriously 
hampered in its chance of passage, as a similar measure was 
at the last session of Congress. 

Therefore, I shall propose these four separate measures. 
Existing laws are inadequate to protect the innocent parties 
from secondary boycott abuses. I propose in one of these bills 
to amend Taft-Hartley to prohibit certain types of coercion 
of the employer, and particularly to prevent coercion by 
picketing at premises of a secondary employer, or someone 
who is handling the products of the plant where there is a 
labor dispute. 

In other words, the customers are innocent. They have a 
right to be protected; for my book, that is a secondary boycott. 
I believe that it should be prohibited. 

I shall also seek to outlaw what is known as the “hot cargo 
clause” or “hot cargo contracts.” That is another form of 
boycott which I think should be made illegal. It should not 
be sanctioned or tolerated by law because, again, it is the 
innocent who are made the victims. 

I shall also undertake in one of these measures to deal with 
the perplexing jurisdictional “no-man’s-land” problem. 

You know, we have an area today where the National Labor 
Relations Board will not take jurisdiction, and they can say 
that it is not of that importance. The United States Supreme 
Court holds that the Taft-Hartley Act has pre-empted the 
field to state courts and to state law. 

I require in this bill that the National Labor Relations 
Board either take jurisdiction or that jurisdiction will go to 
the states, and the state courts if necessary, so that every citizen 
who has a grievance, who has a right, who has an action, 
will have some tribunal where the issues of his aggrievement 
can be adjudicated. 

It is not right to leave someone with an injury without a 
remedy. That is unAmerican, and the law should be changed 
to make certain a remedy is provided. 

My fourth bill will prohibit organizational or recognitional 
picketing. We have some who will say, “You can’t picket a 
plant in order to make the employer pay off,” and that pro- 
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hibition is sufficient—I do not agree. I have some other ideas 
about it. 1 am opposed to “Shake Down” picketing too, and 
there is a great deal of it going on. Great abuses have occurred 
in this area. 1 do not believe that any employer or plant 
should be picketed until a majority of the employees, either 
in an NLRB election or by a majority petition to their em- 
ployer, have by that process selected and designated a union 
as their bargaining representative. 

Everyone agrees that “shakedown” picketing should be 
prevented, I say so should “top-down” organizing. 

I do not believe any manager, any business, has a right to 
say, “My employees must belong to a certain union.” The 
Organizing should start from the other end, and let the 
men who do the work determine whether they want to belong 
to a union, and, if so, what union they want to be a member 
of. 

This means has been too often employed by crooks and 
gangsters and racketeers under the cloak of unionism to shake 
down employers and to extort money from them. It has also 
been used to compel employers to place their employees in a 
union, either against their will or without their knowledge 
and consent. 

This tactic is often used also to secure what we call “sweet- 
heart contracts.” That is a contract that does little or nothing 
for the employees, but from which the crooked labor official 
and the employer may greatly benefit. 

This type of coercion and economic pressure is indefensible, 
and must be outlawed. 

I am not concerned about the label of a bill. I am not 
concerned about who may be its author. I am not concerned 
in whose name a bill may pass. It isn’t the name of the author 
nor is it the title of the bill that is important. It is what the 
bill contains that is going to correct these conditions. 
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I don’t care if these provisions are put under the Ad- 
ministration bill, under this bill or that bill or somebody else's 
bill, but I do say to you out of my experience during the past 
two years, and my observations out of the experience of these 
two years and the information I have obtained, that I am 
convinced that you cannot get these evils corrected by merely 
making pious suggestions. 

We must have laws that have enforcement provisions that 
can compel compliance and compel performance. I am for 
unions. I don’t want to do legitimate unionism any harm. If 
I were working in a factory, I would want to belong to a 
union, but I would never want to belong—and I know the 
honest people, the working people of this country, don’t want 
to belong—to unions like some of them have to belong to, 
particularly with the character of leadership they have. 

I do regard this as a danger to America. Unions have 
grown. They are full grown. They have become mighty in 
economic strength and power, and that power, that economic 
force, if it ever gets under the control and under the direction 
of some of those who today lead labor unions, it will be a 
sad day in America. 

Don’t you think just because some one has not succeeded 
at his first try that he will not try again. He is ambitious and 
determined to get a strangle hold upon the economy of this 
country. 

I say to you that the Congress of the United States faces 
a grave responsibility. If it fails, if it does not have the 
courage to pass laws today that will deal with this menace 
and deal with it effectively, then we members will be derelict 
and failing in our responsibilities to this country, and will 
have to bear in shame the consequences such failure in duty 
will entail. We must meet this challenge and measure up to 
the duty it imposes. 


An Independent Supreme Court 


THROUGHOUT OUR HISTORY IT HAS BEEN NEAR THE STORM CENTER 
By J. LEE RANKIN, Solicitor General of the United States 
Delivered before the Pittsburgh regional meeting of the American Bar Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 13, 1959 


F WE DID NOT have a Supreme Court today we would 
have to create one or our basic freedoms would rapidly 
disappear. But despite this fact a favorite sport of the 

day is to attack the Court. It is the target of a rare combination 
of dissident groups who have found common ground in their 
displeasure with decisions in their fields of special interest. 
Segregation is the particular rallying point at the moment but 
the complaints cover limitations on congression power in con- 
gressiona! hearings,’ restrictions on dismissal of government 
employees in security programs,” prohibition against punish- 
ment by states for sedition directed against the United States,’ 
denial of power to discharge an employee for claiming privi- 
lege against self-incrimination before congressional commit- 
tees,* and determination that a state cannot draw unfavorable 
inferences from a mistaken but honest refusal to answer 
relevant questions in a proceeding for admission to the bar.® 
It is not a new development to find the Court the center 
of such assaults. Throughout our history it has been near the 
storm center. The very nature of its work requires it to pass 


1 Watkins v. U. S., 354 U. S. 178. 

2 Cole v. Young, 351 U. S. 536. 

3 Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U. S. 497. 

4 Slochower v. Bd. of Education of N. Y., 350 U.S. 551. 
5 Koenigsberg v. State Bar of California, 353 U. S. 252. 
6 Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, p. 292. 


upon questions of great sensitivity to interested groups of 
citizens. Since passions are easily aroused in such matters, a 
slight shift in course may move the Court out of the eye of the 
hurricane and precipitate it into the whirling vortex. 

A brief reference to our history reveals periods of dis- 
enchantment with the Court by persons from various sections 
of the country. These complaints date back almost to the 
founding of the Union. When the Court held, in 1793, that 
a state could be sued by a citizen of another state,’ the states 
were aroused because many of them had outstanding obliga- 
tions which were delinquent. Georgia's legislature promptly 
prohibited collection of the judgment against it and the 
clamor subsided when the Eleventh Amendment was passed 
to prevent any further suits against a state in federal courts by 
citizens of another state, or a citizen of a foreign state. 

In 1798 Virginia and Kentucky were stirred up by the 
Alien and Sedition Laws, and anticipating that the Court 
would uphold the Acts, Madison, and Jefferson and John 
Breckenridge, together, anonymously drafted the resolutions 
against the Court for the respective states.’ In the Virginia 
resolution Madison made the first reference to the doctrine 
of interposition. There he expounded the idea that each party 





7 Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dallas 419. 
8 The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 by Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, p. 
163. 
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(the State and Federal governments) had the power to judge 
for itself as to excesses in governmental action and to deter- 
mine the measure of redress. 

When the Court, in 1816, decided that it had the power 
to review the action of the Supreme Court of a state® there was 
little immediate reaction. However, between 1821 and 1882 
there were at least ten Bills introduced in Congress to deprive 
the Court of such jurisdiction in whole or in part. 

South Carolina defied the Federal Government and inciden- 
tally the Court with its Nullification ordinance on November 
24, 1832, specifically directed against the Tariff Act of 1828 
after the decision in the second Cherokee case. Then it was 
disappointed when its native son Andrew Jackson did not take 
its part in the dispute. However, soon after that the legislature 
declared the tariff null and void and forbade federal agents to 
collect it, and Jackson met this action by the Force Bill of 
1833 conferring protective jurisdiction on the Federal district 
courts and threatened to place warships in the port of Charles- 
ton. After a compromise tariff South Carolina withdrew its 
nullification statute. 

It was not merely in the South or Border States that we find 
this Opposition to the Court. In the North, in 1809, the Penn- 
sylvania legislature defied the Federal Court's ruling as to the 
ownership of a sloop claimed by the state.!° The marshal was 
prevented by state troops from serving the process of the Court 
and the grand jury indicted the commander of the militia. 

Madison's response to the Governor's letter was: 

the Executive of the United States is not only 
unauthorized to prevent the execution of a decree sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court of the United States, but 
is expressly enjoined, by statute, to carry into effect any 
such decree where opposition may be made to it.”!1 
Although state troops were withdrawn, the General was con- 
victed, but his sentence was remitted in one month by President 
Madison. 

President Eisenhower expressed his recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of the Chief Executive in a similar manner with 
regard to Little Rock.!* 

The War of 1812 with its embargo on shipping produced 
the same kind of anti-union sentiments in New England that 
supported the South Carolinians in 1832 and in fact the first 
secessionists were the New Englanders. Conflicts became so 
bitter at times that Marshall indicated his discouragement in 
writing to his friend Story in 1832, saying: 

“I yield slowly and reluctantly to the conviction that our 


Constitution cannot last. . . . The Union has been pro- 
longed thus far by miracles. I fear they cannot con- 
in "13 

tinue. 


Of all resistance movements the most violent reaction in 
the North was caused by the Fugitive Slave Law and the 
Court's decisions relative to fugitive slaves.'* The people were 
aroused by the convictions of abolitionists in Federal Courts 
but these were nullified by habeas corpus proceedings in state 
courts. When the Court held the state courts were exceeding 
their authority,’® the opinion was vigorously denounced. 

At the time of the Dred Scott decision in 1857?® the claim 
was made that the Court’s action was one of the principal 
causes that brought on the Civil War. Many historians believe 


9 Martin v. Hunter's Lessee, 1 Wheaton 304. 

10 United States v. Judge Peters, 5 Cranch 115. 

11 11th Cong., 2nd Sess., 2269-2270. 

12 Nation-wide radio-television speech, N. Y. Times, Sept. 25, 1957, p. 
14; Telegram to Senator Russell, N. Y. Times, Sept. 29, 1957, p. 
56; News Conference, N. Y. Times, Oct. 4, 1957, p. 8. 

Warren, The Supreme Court, V. 2, p. 229. 

Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 539; Jones v. Van Zandt, 5 How. 
rit % 

15 Ableman v. Booth, 62 U.S. 506. 

16 9 How. 393. 
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that that conflict was inevitable in view of the positions of 
the North and South but there is no question that the decision 
largely reduced the reputation and standing of the Court for 
many years. The effect was so substantial that in the period 
between 1860 and 1870 the independence of the Court was 
more seriously threatened than at any time since Jefferson. 
Historians now recognize that this result was in a considerable 
measure caused by the continuous assault on the Court and 
was maintained for nine years before the decision, for the 
purpose of reducing its influence in the anticipated graver 
controversy over slavery. 

The Civil War brought a brief respite during which the 
country was engrossed with that conflict. Shortly after the war 
was Over, however, the Court proved to be a cohesive force 
and a conciliatory means when it held unconstitutional as 
bills of attainder and ex post facto laws both state and Federal 
test oaths of past loyalty as conditions to the practice of the 
professions.*? 

From this time on until recently the nature of the opposition 
shifted so that it came from groups having a common interest 
rather than from sections of the country. Organized labor 
fought against the labor injunction,’* and during the New 
Deal in 1937 the court packing plan failed of enactment when 
the trend of Court decisions changed and public opinion did 
not support the plan. 

This is a summary review of some of the storms that have 
beat about the Court prior to this one. The present high winds 
of opposition are probably one of the more violent attacks and 
the gale which started this was the segregation cases. 

In considering those actions it is helpful to examine the 
choices open to the Court. The provision of the Constitution 
involved was the application of the following portion of the 
Fourteenth Amendment: 

“... nor [shall any state] deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

What meaning was to be given this language in the context 
of these cases? Was it to be what the “draftsmen” had in mind 
at the moment of adoption—and if so, who were the “drafts- 
men?” Or is the sense to be given it by those who have to 
make the determination today, under present conditions, but 
in the light of the broad purpose of the Amendment? Was the 
interpretation one to be made in the light of the classic 
statement by Chief Justice Marshall—". . . it is a comstitution 
we are expounding?”!® And does that include applying it as 
a charter of government that is expected to last through the 
ages? If the latter is the correct application, the Constitution 
must have an inherent ability to grow with the law. 

Some parts of the Constitution deal with historical terms 
like “Attainder of Treason,” “Corruption of Blood,” “Letters 
of Marque and Reprisal” and “Infamous” as applied to crimes, 
and therefore we must seek their meaning in history. Others 
such as “due process of law,” “regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several states,” and “the general welfare 
of the United States,” and words like “liberty” and “property” 
express broad concepts and standards that cannot be so limited 
or confined but must be recognized as involving growth fac- 
tors if the Constitution is to serve an evolving and dynamic 
country. For the Constitution to be a living organism we must 
assume that the meaning of its provisions shall be gained 
from “their origin and the line of their growth” as Justice 
Holmes said.2° As Judge Hough said about the due process 


17 Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277; Ex Parte Garland, 4 Wall. 
333. 

18 New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Grocery Co., 303 U. S. 552, 559- 
563; United States v. Hutcheson, 312 U. S. 219, 235-236. 

19 M’Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 407. 

20 Gompers v. U. S., 233 U. S. 604, 610. 
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J. LEE RANKIN 


clause, these expressions are of “convenient vagueness.”*? They 
require the Court to put meaning into the Constitution and 
not to take it out. 

Obviously, the significance of such an approach to inter- 
pretation is vital to our national development. It is not a mere 
formality. Such constructions are quite distinct from mathe- 
matical formulas which have their essence in their form. 


Turning again to the Amendment it is clear that the lan- 
guage—equal protection of the law—-was born out of the 
concern for elimination of racial discriminations.** It was 
developed primarily to meet anticipated state action that was 
expected to be discriminatory because of race. Any interpreta- 
tion that was to have validity would have to recognize this 
basic consideration. In addition, the Amendment as it applied 
to racial discriminations had had a significant “line of growth” 
when the segregation cases reached the Court. 

It had already been recognized that although service on a 
iury was a duty rather than a privilege, it was within the 
clause.** Municipal zoning laws on a racial basis, while provid- 
ing equally for exclusion of whites from Negro sections of a 
community and colored from white areas had been forbidden.** 
The Court had held that under the Fifteenth Amendment in 
primary elections there must be a non-discriminatory suffrage 
despite the claim that primaries were private affairs and not 
state activity.2> And when education was examined in a group 
of cases where colored persons sought entry into state-supported 
universities, it was determined that they were entitled to ad- 
mission and the petitioners were within the equal protection 
guarantee.*® In each of the latter cases it was accepted by the 
Court and the parties, including the state concerned, that the 
educational provisions made by the State had to meet the 
requirements of “due process of law” and “equal protection 
of the laws” declared by the Fourteenth Amendment. It was 
not seriously thought or believed that because education is 
primarily a state responsibility, it could be carried on in a 
manner contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment. For otherwise 
even the so-called “separate but equal” doctrine would have 
been an infringement on state’s rights. 

Each of these cases was earnestly and strenuously contested 
and although the result may now seem to have been clearly 
indicated, the outcome at the time was not obvious. However, 
the development of the equal protection doctrine was manifest 
to the careful observer. 

When the segregation cases reached the Court, three lines 
of decision were open to it. One was to apply the old separate 
but equal doctrine and declare in 1954 that segregation by law 
was consistent with the national understanding of legal equal- 
ity. But in any event such an application of the rule would 
require that it first be reexamined under the theory that inter- 
pretations of the Constitution are not automatically foreclosed 
by stare decisis. This principle is based on the assumption that 
such hoidings cannot be readily corrected by the legislature 
and should be reexamined from time to time in the light of 
later experience, greater wisdom and understanding. 

It can hardly be assumed that such a construction would have 


21 32 Harv. L. Rev. 218. 

22 Slaughter-House cases, 16 Wall. 36, 71; Strauder v. West Virgiaia, 
100 U. S. 303, 306-307; Virginia v. Rives, 100 U. S. 313, 318; 
Ex Parte Virginia, 100 U. S. 339, 344-345; Maxwell v. Dow, 176 
U. S. 581, 592. 

23 Ex Parte Virginia, 100 U. S. 339. 

24 Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60. See also Shelley v. Kramer, 
334 U. S. 1, 23. 

25 Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S. 536, 541; Smith v. Allwright, 321 
U. S. 649. 

26 Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337; Sipuel v. Board 
of Regents, 332 U. S. 631; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629; 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 939 U. S. 637. 
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been accepted by the Nation even if some way could have 
been found to reconcile it with the decisions referred to, The 
conscience of a great people could not be denied so easily. It is 
also difficult to imagine how we could have justified such 
a judgment to the peoples of the world after repeated claims 
that under our law citizens have equal rights and that we have 
no second class citizenry. 

A second approach would have been to say that the cases 
involved a “political question” to be determined by the Con- 
gress under its power to legislate as provided in the Amend- 
ment. This course would not only be evasive but also would 
have been a sharp departure from the practice of the Court in 
Fourteenth Amendment cases. It would, in addition, have 
been contrary to the established law, since for seventy-five 
years Congress had left it to the Court and the Court had 
undertaken to develop the content of the equal protection 
clause.*? . 

The third solution is the one the Court followed.** It as- 
sumed the responsibility, applied the experience it had and 
the developed law and concluded that since “education is 
perhaps the most important function of state and local gov- 
ernments” and the “very foundation of good citizenship” where 
the state undertakes to provide it, the “right ... must be made 
available to all on equal terms.” It proceeded to declare that 
separation of children in the educational process from others 
of their own age and qualifications “because of their race 
generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the com- 
munity that may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone.” The Court concluded by saying 
that “Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal,” 
and are in violation of the equal protection of the laws guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The Court was unhurried in arriving at its decision and the 
disposition of the cases, It requested two arguments and exten- 
sive briefs before it arrived at the unanimous determination 
that separate public schools because of race was a violation of 
the equal protection clause. Additional argument was had 
before the Court proceeded to the decree stage.*® In the relief 
ordered it carefully provided for the local Federal courts to 
pass upon proposed plans for desegregation according to 
equitable principles. It directed the lower courts to require 
“a prompt and reasonable start” and after that provided that 
they might find some delay necessary when it was affirmatively 
shown to be required in good faith compliance. The lower 
courts were instructed that with regard to allowing additional 
time they might consider problems relating to the physical 
condition of the school plant, the school transportation system, 
personnel, revision of school districts and attendance areas into 
compact units to achieve a system of determining admission 
to the public schools on a nonracial basis and revision of local 
laws and regulations which may be necessary in solving those 
problems. 

The courts were also directed to enter such orders and 
decrees as were necessary and proper to adrnit to public schools 
on a racially nondiscriminatory basis the children involved 
in the cases with all deliberate speed. They were enjoined not 
to allow the “vitality of these constitutionai principles . . . to 
yield simply because of disagreement with them.” 

Much speculation has resulted as to what the Court intended 
by the expression “with all deliberate speed.” It was not the 
first time that that phrase had been used by the Court, since 
it had been relied upon in other cases. The phrase “with all 
deliberate speed” did not originate, of course, in the opinion of 
May 31, 1955. This classic phrase, derived from the English 


27 See Notes 22-25. 
28 Brown v. Board of Education, 347, U.S. 483. 
29 Brown v. Board of Education, 349 U.S. 294. 
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ourts of chancery, is traditionally used by courts of equity in 
fashioning decrees to meet the needs of justice in cases before 
them where flexibiliry and adaptability to varying circum- 

stances are required.*” 

Thus the Court demonstrated thorough study and reflection, 

keen appreciation of the sensitivity of the issues, and a 
thoughttul selection of a plan for their solution. There was 
nothing precipitate about its action although there could also 
be no uncertainty about its conclusions or the relief that was 

wccorded under the Constitution. 

Let us turn now co the problems of implementation. Actions 
in Littke Rock, Aaron v. Cooper,®' proceedings and develop- 
ments in Virginia,** are common knowledge which we all 
obtained from the daily press. Recent count discloses that out 
of some 2,800 school districts which were segregated prior to 
the Brown decision about 800 are either partially or entirely 
desegregated. There still remain many areas where nothing has 
been done. 

I would not suggest that desegregation will be accomplished 
by positive law alone. But there are other powerful forces at 
work. Religious groups have generally taken positions actively 
supporting desegregation on moral grounds. Business and other 
economic interests are showing alarm at the adverse effects 
experienced and anticipated as to industrial and economic 
growth and development in areas of resistance. Citizens gen- 
erally have become fearful of the possibility of attempts to 
destroy public education as a counter-measure and all that 
that prospect means to a community. Youth is demonstrably 
ready to adjust quickly to the necessary changes in most Cases. 

All of these groups acting with good will are at work out- 
side the area of mere law to try to achieve as easy a transition 
as possible. There is confirmation in experience that compliance 
does produce a successful change-over and may, in improving 
the Negroes’ status and self-respect, eliminate other problems. 

However, the people with the greatest interest in and in- 
fluence upon, and to be sure the largest stake in the successful 
resolution of this issue according to law, are Southerners. They 
cannot afford to abandon the phenomenal progress the South 
has made in recent years—a modern industrialization that is 
only partially achieved. In the competition between various 
sections of the country for people, investments and business 
growth the South cannot be content to abandon the program 
that it has undertaken along with the rest of the Nation to 
train its people for their greatest capabilities as well as the 
responsibilities of citizenship, in a system of public schools. 

The leaders of the South who have vision and wisdom will 
keenly appreciate that regardless of its wealth in natural 
resources, incomparably the greatest assets of the area are 
the children, both white and black, who with or without the 
educational experience which is their due will be the citizens 
of tomorrow. It is difficult even to imagine at this late date 
in the twentieth century the abyss into whichsa community 
could sink if it failed to provide the public education within 
its means, to develop its citizens to their full capacities. 

The whole problem also cries out for assistance from those 
not directly involved. The men and women courageously 
engrossed in the effort to implement these decisions need 
moral support and leadership. And in this vital task the bar 
can play an important part. Others must have an awareness 
of the grave difficulties involved in such a fundamental 
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break from past practices and that it requires an active en- 
couragement of all genuine and peaceful action for its 
achievement. Success will demand a realization of how neces- 
sary the change is to the preservation and progress of the 
South, and in addition, and, in at least like degree, a warm- 
hearted sympathy for the suffering necessarily involved in the 
tearing out and replacement of such a deep-rooted custom. 

However, returning to the Court, we must be vigilant 
that we guard against the indirect effects upon its independence 
by the current onslaught. Independence is primary in the 
administration of justice and we can never be too watchful 
in protecting it. We would be shocked to learn that the Court 
had been reached by bribes or other approaches by interested 
parties either within or outside the government, but long 
continued, public attacks may cause an even more serious 
damage to the Court although it be an insidious and indirect 
effort to affect its judgment. 

Justice gains her sustenance from a serene confidence that 
truth revealed will ultimately prevail. In examining the Court's 
work we lawyers readily forget that the public tends to 
equate law with morality. But any careful study reveals that 
censure is often directed at the Court for its sensitivity to 
the protection of the rights of the individual and its recogni- 
tion in effect that moral principles are involved. But, may I 
suggest that that is one of its principal and indispensable 
functions. Our Constitution was conceived as an instrument 
to not only establish a government but to put into writing 
certain guaranteed rights of the people. Many of the amend- 
ments were adopted so as to further reinforce and make 
explicit that purpose. Obviously the Court would do us a 
great disservice if it tended to interpret those rights away. 

These are heroic times and man is engaged in a period of 
not only historic thoughts, but orbital enterprises. From medi- 
eval times when he dreamed of the lunar system he has 
progressed to where he now plans to make a trip to the moon. 
His opportunities and prospects in almost all fields of endeavor 
are on a comparable scale. His knowledge of fissionable 
materials vastly increases his power to do good or evil. With 
such rapid developments involving great aggregations of 
capital, associations of labor and huge government, the in- 
dividual never needed more the protection of his freedoms 
by an independent Court. 

Our profession has special knowledge and should have 
singular understanding of the very difficult questions the Court 
is called upon to decide, almost continuously. I urge you 
when you consider and then comment upon the Court's 
decisions that you keep before your mind's eye the protection 
that there is for individual rights in our opportunity to appear 
before the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
their defense. As Justice Brandeis said: “What we must do 
in America, is not to attack our judges but to educate them.” 
That principle especially applies to all those who purport 
to be learned in law. 

The layman cannot fully realize how much the Court means 
to the preservation of his freedoms and his fundamental 
rights. But we who labor in the law know that our responsi- 
bility for the defense of the Court is therefore incomparably 
greater. We cannot permit the Court’s independence to be 
undermined by direct or indirect assaults. Nor can we stand 
by and ler the Court suffer for its declaration of some of the 
finest values in American life; for its recognition that the 
declared standards must be lived by; for the reaffirmation 
of the integrity of the individual; and that the state is required 
to treat its citizens with equality. We should be proud to 
support and defend each additional step toward the day that 
man shall be judged in accordance with his intrinsic worth as 
a member of the family of God. 
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The Supreme Court 


THE DUTY OF CONGRESS 
By KENNETH B. KEATING, Senator from New York 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., March 16, 1959 


R. PRESIDENT, there is a widespread debate in the 

Nation today regarding the role of the Supreme 

Court. Unfortunately, this controversy has led to 

extreme pronouncements by both the Court's unqualified 

defenders and its irrepressible detractors. The extremists in 

one camp have proposed measures which would endanger 

the very institution of the Supreme Court. The extremists in 

the opposite camp have bitterly attacked even proposals to 

study the decision of the Court. I am convinced that neither 

of these factions reflects the sentiments or best interests of the 
American people. 

There is a tendency under our constitutional system of 
checks and balances for controversies to develop between the 
respective branches of the Government. Such controversies 
are an inevitable and, I believe, an intended result of the 
division of governmental responsibility decreed by the funda- 
mental law. The clashes often produce a compromise between 
those who want too much and those who would give too little, 
which provides the people with just enough. I hope this will 
be the outcome of the present controversy between Congress 
and the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court, like the other branches of Government, 
has served us well in its 179 years of existence. Its justices 
have established an outstanding record for integrity and 
impartiality. The Court should not be any more immune from 
criticism than other branches of the Government. But its 
imperfections should be brought to light and remedied by 
intelligent and constructive scrutiny of its decisions, not by 
vindictive and intemperate attacks on the Court itself. 

It is of vital importance that we avoid precipitous action 
which will plague us ever after. We must act with wisdom 
and not in anger. We must be judicious in our approach so 
that we may, with clear conscience, criticize whatever in- 
judiciousness we uncover in the approach of others. Exercise 
of legislative self-restraint in this area will earn us respect 
and remove all doubts as to our good intentions. 

I was delighted to note the strong reaffirmation of faith 
in the institution of the Supreme Court contained in the 
preamble to the recent resolutions adopted by the American 
Bar Association. This report has been so widely misrepresented 
that I believe it would be well to quote its very first “where- 
as” clause in full. It reads: 

The Supreme Court of the United States and an inde- 
pendent judiciary created by the Constitution have been 
and are the ultimate guardians of the Bill of Rights and 
the protectors of our freedom, and as such it is the duty 
of the members of the bar to defend the institutions of 
the judiciary from unfair and unjust attacks. 

This reverent attitude toward our judicial institutions should 
be shared by all Americans, particularly lawyers, no matter 
what their opinion may be of any particular decisions. The 
first canon of professional ethics enjoins upon each of us 
who are privileged to be members of the legal profession, the 
sacred duty “to maintain toward the courts a respectful 
attitude not for the sake of the temporary incumbent of the 
judicial office, but for the maintenance of its supreme im- 
portance.” This canon also contains the practical observation 
that: “Judges not being wholly free to defend themselves, are 
peculiarly entitled to receive the support of the bar against 





uNjust criticism and clamor.” This is advice which every citizen 
should take to heart. 

Congress has a responsibility to prevent the undermining 
of our judicial system and to protect and preserve the rule 
of law. This is a sacred mission. The difference between a 
society governed by principles of justice and a society governed 
by arbitrary fiats is the difference between democracy and 
tyranny. I want to make it clear that I will always defend 
with all my vigor the institution of the Supreme Court as 
one of the pillars of our constitutional structure. 

The Court's role has not always been readily accepted. In 
many periods of controversy between the Court and both the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government, at- 
tempts have been made to undermine and destroy the structure 
and power of the Court itself. 

Many of the earlier Jeffersonian Democrats, for example, 
because they were fearful of the direction of the Court, 
attempted to repudiate the whole idea of judicial review of 
acts of Congress. Their view was that Congress had the ex- 
clusive right to interpret the Constitution. 

President Andrew Jackson expressed like sentiments when 
he said: 

The Congress, the Executive, and the Court must 
each for itself be guided by its own opinion of the 
Constitution * * * The opinion of the judges has no 
more authority over Congress than the judges, and on 
that point the President is independent of both. 

The most far-reaching and potentially dangerous attack 
upon the status of the Supreme Court came in the 1930's 
after the Supreme Court overturned a number of administra- 
tion statutes. It was proposed at that time to increase the 
number of judges on the Court in an obvious attempt to 
pack it with jurists sympathetic to the threatened legislation. 
If this plan had succeeded, it might have permanently im- 
paired the respect for the judicial process of our Nation. 

More subtle but equally pernicious proposals were made at 
the same time to compel the Court to comply with the Chief 
Executive's will. One proposal was to adopt an amendment 
under which Congress could overrule any Supreme Court 
decision by simply reenacting the law. Another proposal would 
have deprived the Supreme Court of its appellate jurisdiction 
in cases involving Federal constitutional questions. And there 
was even a proposal to require the vote of seven members of 
the Court rather than a majority in order to hold a statute 
unconstitutional. 

By what logic could reiteration constitutionalize an un- 
constitutional law? By what reasoning could it have been urged 
that the conflicts in lower court decisions should be per- 
manently perpetuated by the absence of appellate review? By 
what system of political mathematics could it have been cal- 
culated that any two members of the Court should be allowed 
to frustrate the constitutional determinations of a court 
majority? Perhaps this foolishness was apparent then, too, 
for we know that after a bitter controversy, all of these 
proposals were rejected. Yet we have recently seen evidence 
of their reappearance. 

We may disagree most strongly with the opinions of the 
Court, and I, for one, find fault with a good number ot recent 
vintage, but disagreement with individual decisions does not 
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excuse extreme attacks on the members of the Court nor upon 
the institution itself. The critics who would have us impeach 
members of the present Court, or submit them to reconfirma- 
tion every 4 years, and who have advanced other such schemes, 
reveal a lack of understanding for the basic concept of the 
Court and the part it must play in the American system. 

In my view there are three major circumstances under which 
Congress is warranted in revising decisions rendered by the 
Court. The most obvious is when the Court departs from its 
role as interpreter of the law and presumes to pass upon the 
wisdom of the statutes. Next, when it has mistaken the 
intention of Congress in construing the meaning of the law. 
And, finally, when it has sought to adopt laws of its own 
when Congress has been silent. 

In these situations, it is the duty of Congress, as the elected 
body duly constituted to enact the Nation's laws, to state its 
intentions forcefully and unmistakably. Such action is not an 
attack on the Court, bur an effort to fulfill the congressional 
responsibility under the Constitution. Only shortsighted and 
naive judicial purists, who fail to comprehend our system 
of checks and balances, could reasonably object to allowing 
Congress to have its say on such matters. In my opinion 
it is as subversive of Congress’ functions under the Constitu- 
tion to doubt its right to examine such decisions as it would 
be subversive of the Court's functions to propose its submission 
ro either legislative or executive domination. 

Indeed, nothing is better calculated to encourage unjusti- 
fiably drastic measures against the Supreme Court, than the 
antics of the extremists on the other side who engaged in an 
overzealous, emotional defense of the merits of every judicial 
pronouncement. These judicial absolutists condemn every legis- 
lative effort to consider the decisions of the Court. Such people, 
because they believe that the present Court faithfully serves 
their libertarian interests, attempt to undermine and belittle 
even the most moderate congressional exercise of its own 
lawmaking authority in this field. In their zeal for a particular 
decisional doctrine, they would destroy the fundamental 
constitutional doctrine of checks and balances on which our 
governmental structure is built. We must always respect 
and defend the institution of the Court, but it would be fatal 
to our system of Government to confer upon the Court im- 
munity from legislative scrutiny. 

To maintain that the Court is infallible, is to deny history. 
After all, it was a decision by the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case which held that Congress could not constitutionally 
prohibit the extension of slavery in the Louisiana Territory 
north of Missouri. The immediate result of this decision was 
ro make a slave out of a human being intended by Congress 
ind God to be a free man. It took a Civil War and a con- 
stitutional amendment to completely undo the consequences of 
this action of the Supreme Court. 

It was the Supreme Court decision in the Pollock case which 
invalidated the first Federal income-tax law and required the 
16th amendment. I know that no one particularly enjoys 
pav'ng taxes, but think of where this country would be today 
if Congress had not reviewed, and the people had not revised, 
this decision by the Supreme Court. 

It was the Supreme Court which declared the first Federal 
workmen's compensation act for employees of interstate car- 
riers unconstitutional. 

Ir was the Supreme Court which declared that it was 
unconstitutional to prohibit an employer from discriminating 
against union members. 

It was the Supreme Court which at one time held uncon- 
stitutional early Federal civil rights laws. 
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It was the Supreme Court which at one time said that 
Congress exceeded its power in attempting to legislate against 
child labor. 

It was the Supreme Court that declared that Congress could 
not establish a minimum wage law for women in the Nation's 
Capital. 

I could, as could any other Senator, multiply these examples. 
Those which have been cited, however, are sufficient to 
demonstrate the desirability—indeed, the necessity—for sur- 
veillance of the rulings of this third branch of Government. 
Study of the operations and decisions of the Court can 
contribute as much to the public welfare as in other cases 
study by the Court of the operations and actions of the other 
branches of Government has contributed to the public welfare. 

Unfortunately, some legislative critics of the Supreme Court 
approach their task with a degree of hostility which makes 
constructive action impossible. I am particularly concerned 
about the unrestrained attacks upon the Court in some quar- 
ters because of its decision in the school segregation cases. In 
my opinion the Court’s desegregation decision was eminently 
sound, both in law and in morals. The ruling was forecast by 
a number of cases ordering the admission of Negroes to State 
institutions of higher learning. As early as 1938, the Court, 
speaking through Chief Justice Hughes, in Gaines v. Canada 
(305 U. S. 337) held that a Negro living in Missouri was 
entitled to study law at the University of Missouri, a State 
school, there being no other law school maintained by the 
State which he could attend. The significant fact about this 
decision was its teaching that the requirement of equal 
protection of the laws was not satisfied by Missouri’s offer 
to pay tuition at a school of comparable standing in a nearby 
State. Later, in 1950 in Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. S. 621). 
the Supreme Court said it was proper to examine intangible 
as well as tangible factors in determining whether separate law 
schools maintained for Negro residents were equal to schools 
open to white residents only. This clearly presaged the Supreme 
Court's reliance, in the 1954 school desegregation cases, on 
the psychological and sociological impact on children of 
enforced educational separation based on their race. 

An eminent legal scholar, Dean Pound, once remarked that 
while the law must be stable, it cannot stand still. It strikes 
me that the school desegregation decision is a good illustration 
of the kind of growth in the law which has always been 
necessary to prevent stagnation. In my opinion, this decision 
was a logical and inevitable step after the Gaines and Sweatt 
Opinions, unless we were to erect a constitutional principle 
upon the difference between elementary and advanced educa- 
tion. Moreover, it was a decision which added strength and 
character to our claim of being a Nation of free and equal 
people. 

My strong support of this decision, however, does not 
blind me to the reasonableness of criticisms directed against 
decisions of the Court in other fields, particularly in cases 
involving subversion and law enforcement. While I was 
a Member of the House of Representatives, I introduced a 
number of bills to deal with these cases on an individual and 
selective basis, and I have already introduced or cosponsored 
similar measures in the Senate. I regard it as my duty as a 
legislator, and particularly because of being honored by 
membership on the Committee on the Judiciary, to keep 
myself as fully informed as possible about the fate of legis- 
lative enactments in the courts. When I feel that the intention 
of Congress in passing a law has been misconstrued, I will 
work hard for a congressional reiteration of its views in 
unambiguous and unmistakable terms. But I will never do 
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this in a way which challenges either the motives or the power 
of the High Court, and I will firmly oppose any indiscriminate 
legislation sponsored by others which would curtail the 
Court's jurisdiction and methods of operation. 

One of the most significant shortcomings of the 85th 
Congress was its failure to enact bills designed to remove 
unreasonable impediments to effective action against sub- 
versives and the criminal underworld revealed by several 
court decisions. In the Nelson case the Supreme Court held 
that the States could not act against Communists seeking the 
overthrow of the Republic because that was a field which the 
Federal Government had preempted; then, in the Yates case, 
the Court held that the Federal Government's own anti- 
subversive laws did not apply to organizing a cell or a unit 
of the Communist Party because only participation in or- 
ganizing the original Communist Party ran afoul of the law, 
and finally in the Kent and Briehl cases the Court held that 
the Federal Government could not prevent even known Com- 
munists and other subversives from leaving and returning to 
the country at will. The result of these decisions was virtually 
to immunize the Communist Party from either State or 
Federal prosecution and at the same time to permit its 
traitorous members to improve their techniques and spread 
their poison in foreign lands all over the globe. These de- 
cisions of the Court, which in large part were based on alleged 
constructions of congressional intent, made a mockery of our 
national effort to keep this country secure against Communist 
treachery. 

Under the legislation proposed to meet this situation, the 
States would be authorized to prosecute all traitors; the 
Federal Government would be authorized to prosecute anyone 
for teaching and advocating the violent overthrow of our 
Government if he tried to form a cell of the international 
Communist movement for this purpose; and the Secretary of 
State would be authorized to deny passports to Communist 
Party members and their agents. 

Congress should also act to unshackle law enforcement efforts 
against the domestic garden variety type of criminal by cor- 
recting a number of Supreme Court decisions which have 
disclosed entirely unwarranted obstacles to anti-crime measures. 

In the Mallory case, for example, the Supreme Court 
imposed a system of timetable justice on police officers which 
has made it impossible properly to investigate crime. In the 
Benanti case the Supreme Court completely destroyed the 
effectiveness of State wiretapping laws and transformed the 
ordinary telephone into a privileged instrument for criminality. 
In the Sullivan case the Supreme Court gave entirely un- 
deserved financial assistance to professional gamblers by ruling 
that they could deduct the expenses incurred in carrying out 
their illegal operations in figuring their income taxes. 

The bills dealing with these rulings would restore the 
constitutional test of voluntariness and reject the Supreme 
Court test of timeliness in determining the admissibility of 
confessions; would authorize any wiretapping by local law 
enforcement officers sanctioned by State law, as in New York, 
while at the same time tightening up on illegal wire tapping 
by private eyes, and others, who misuse that medium; and 
would enable the Federal Government to deal with criminal 
conspiracies Operating across State lines; and would close the 
tax loophole for gamblers. 

As I have indicated, it is not the intent of any of the bills 
to which I have referred to undermine the Court as an institu- 
tion or to interfere with its jurisdiction or procedures. The 
attempt by some judicial activists to cast these bills in anti- 
Supreme Court mold is therefore inexcusable. The only 
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objective of these bills, and their only consequence, would’ be 
to carry out the legislative responsibilities vested in the Con- 
gress by the Constitution. Members of Congress certainly 
may disagree as to the merits of these proposals, but I earnestly 
hope that their consideration will not become mired in another 
battle over whether this is a good or a bad Court. 


Many eminent authorities with no axes to grind have 
strongly suggested that the Supreme Court overstepped itself 
in the cases to which these bills reiate. Professor Corwin, a 
leading expert on the Constitution, has pointed to the problem 
of keeping the Court out of legislative and executive terri- 
tory. In his characteristically blunt way, he has publicly 
stated that on one recent decision day the Court “went on a 
virtual binge and thrust its nose into matters beyond its 
competence, with the result that, in my judgment at least, it 
should have aforesaid nose well tweaked.” He described as 
“irresponsible” the Court's decisions in the field of subversion, 
pointing out that the total result of its actions was “to leave 
the country exposed to unjustifiable propaganda urging the 
right of revolution.” Professor Corwin concluded that “the 
country needs protection against the aggressive tendency of 
the Court.” 

For myself, 1 am not so much interested in having the 
Court’s nose “tweaked” as I am in having Congress deal on a 
selective and sound basis with the substance of any miscon- 
ceived judicial encroachments on the legislative power. I stand 
with the great sage, Judge Learned Hand, in his criticism of 
judges who attempt to serve as communal mentors or who 
attempt to suppress measures of which they do not approve. 
I know that anyone truly interested in preserving our demo- 
cratic form of government will share Judge Hand's repugnance 
at being “ruled by a bevy of platonic guardians.” 

There must be added to the voice of Judge Hand and 
Professor Corwin what is perhaps the most impressive of all 
warnings against the tendency of these Supreme Court 
decisions to overrule congressional and executive policies. I 
refer to the action of the conference of chief judges in 
adopting a resolution and report highly critical of the Supreme 
Court for its alleged lack of judicial self-restraint and its 
invasion of the field of legislation. This resolution expressly 
calls upon the Court to recognize and give effect “to the dif- 
ference between that which, on the one hand, the Constitution 
may prescribe or permit, and that which, on the other, a 
majority of the Supreme Court, as from time to time con- 
stituted, may deem desirable or undesirable.” Knowing the 
traditional reluctance of judges to criticize the High Court, 
the approval of this resolution by the judges of 36 of the 44 
jurisdictions represented attests to the serious proportions of 
the situation. 

The remedy for this situation is squarely in the hands of 
Congress. Congress can act decisively by approving curative 
legislation without in any way pe Fo upon the vital 
function of the Supreme Court to interpret the law. The bills 
I have discussed are not attempts to wreak vengeance on the 
Court or retaliation against any member of it. They do not 
deal with matters of personality or abstract philosophy. They 
simply are attempts to enact commonsense laws to restore 
public protection against subversion and lawlessness. 

I suggest that we approach our task with a profound respect 
for the place of the Supreme Court in our system of Govern- 
ment. Only a balanced and moderate approach will halt the 
trend toward Federal judicial legislation without under- 
mining the status of our great institutions. Let us earnestly 
strive for that proper working together of all of the com- 
ponents of our Federal system, which offers the best hope 
for meeting the needs of the people. 
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A Beacon Light Of Hope And Faith 


LINCOLN SYMBOLIZES THE HIGHER ASPIRATIONS OF MAN 
By JOHN DAVIS LODGE, U. S. Ambassador to Spain 
Delivered before the members of the American Club, Madrid, Spain, February 12, 1959 


FEEL particularly honored that you should have asked me 

to join you today in your commemoration of the birth of 

Abraham Lincoln and I am glad to see our good Spanish 
friends here 

This year, as you know, our celebration has a special sig- 
nificance, since it marks the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
one of the greatest leaders of thought and action in the history 
of modern civilization. Pursuant to a resolution of Congress, 
approved by President Eisenhower, special ceremonies and 
programs are this year being conducted through the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

“I was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky”, Lincoln began his autobiography, and it is on that 
date every year that we Americans pause for a while in our 
daily lives and ponder on the life and works of one who is in 
truth enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen. That life 
means a great deal to every American since Lincoln was the 
preserver of the Union. He kept the United States united. 

The life, the career and the deeds of no other American are 
so well known. The flow of Lincoln literature, even today, 
nearly one hundred years after his death, is that of a never- 
diminishing river. The Lincoln bibliography published in 1945 
by the Illinois State Historical Library and covering the period 
1839 to 1939 listed 3,943 items. From 1940 through 1957 an 
additional 1,500 books, brochures and pamphlets of which 
Lincoln was the principal theme, have come off the press. In 
this volume of Lincoln literature thirty-two different languages 
and dialects from Spanish to French, from German to Chinese, 
from Arabic to Yiddish, are represented. In addition to biog- 
raphy and history, Lincoln has been a subject for novelists 
and dramatists, and to run down the list of the great Lincoln 
poems is to find the names of some of our greatest poets— 
Whitman, Melville and Lowell in the 19th century, and Robin- 
son, Markham, Fletcher, Lindsay and Sandburg in the rwentieth. 
To review in one’s mind the vastness of Lincolniana is to 
feel like that eminent American who, some years ago, said: 
“There is no new thing to be said of Lincoln. There is no new 
thing to be said of the mountains, or of the sea, or of the stars. 
The years may go their way, but the same old mountains lift 
their shoulders among the drifting clouds, the same mysterious 
sea beats upon the shore, and the same silent stars keep holy 
vigil above a tired world.” 

Yet that same American went on to say: “But to mountains 
and sea and stars men turn forever in unwearied homage. And 
thus with Lincoln. For he was mountain in grandeur of soul; 
he was sea in a deep undervoice of mystic loneliness; he was 
a star in steadfast purity of purpose and of service and he 
abides.” 

Yes, he abides. That is it. And no matter how much has 
been written or sung or spoken of Lincoln, none of it ever 
palls; he is always fresh, and one keeps turning back to him 
as a source of comfort, courage and inspiration. In his Gettys- 
burg address, to choose but one example, he distilled in 
imperishable essence from the best thought of the ages, so 
much of which infused his mind and spirit. The figure of 
Lincoln towers higher before each generation. 

I think the reason for our unstinting devotion to Lincoln, 
for our “unwearied homage” to him, is to be found not alone in 
his statesmanship, in his having brought a tragic civil war 





to a successful conclusion and preserved the Union; in his 
emancipation of the slaves; it is to be found also in the Lincoln 
who represents to us a great, majestic, ever living symbol and 
image of the noblest purposes of our nation. 

Just as a sunrise defies complete description, so it is im- 
possible to define all the elements that we have in our minds 
when we think of Lincoln. Symbols and images are by defini- 
tion not precise but evocative. Their role is to suggest, to 
sharpen our insight and intuition, to help us to a fuller under- 
standing of our own lives. Yet, however incomplete our 
definition, it may be said that in Lincoln, we find those quali- 
ties of simplicity, humanity, and religious faith which we like 
to associate with our own America. These are the qualities 
which represent for us the essential Lincoln. 

Born in a crude log cabin with a dirt floor, in the wilder- 
ness of Kentucky, Lincoln suffered many political defeats 
and disappointments, many sorrows and frustrations before 
reaching the Presidency. Then, confronted with the most criti- 
cal issue since the founding of the Republic, the issue of seces- 
sion versus union, Lincoln was able to carry the nation 
through and prepare it, as it were, for the era of expansion 
which was soon to unfold. This was the man whose formal 
schooling totalled less than a year, but who, through the sheer 
will for education, which never flagged, not only became well- 
versed in many branches of knowledge, but developed a prose 
style which for beauty and strength and evocative power has 
few equals in the realm of English letters. Of the famous 
Gettysburg address Lord Curzon, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, said: “They were uttered by a man who had been 
a country lawyer before he became a statesman, but they are 
among the glories and treasures of mankind.” Yes, the Gettys- 
burg address is the unique flowering of a self-cultivated mind 
and spirit. Lincoln is perhaps our most notable example of the 
self-made man, the symbol of success through personal, per- 
severing effort which is one of our finest American traditions. 

Through all the trials and vicissitudes which he endured, 
Lincoln retained his patience and his lofty ideals. And when he 
became president he carried into that high office the modesty, 
the plainness which are so much a part of his simple greatness. 
In 1860 he told an audience: “I am not ashamed to confess that 
25 years ago I was a hired laborer, mauling rails, at work on 
a flat-boat—just what might happen to any man’s son.” With 
his soldiers Lincoln enjoyed great popularity. They admired 
him for his frankness, his integrity, his regard for them as 
partners joined in a single cause. He was one of them in his 
simplicity and lack of pretension, in his sincere dealing with 
them and even in his reputed fondness for a chew of tobacco. 
The soldiers wrote personal letters to him as to an understand- 
ing friend and sometimes called on him at the White House. 
On Lincoln's part none of this was sham, none of this was 
forced; it was a natural expression of his sincere love for his 
fellow man. 

Lincoln's all-embracing humanity, is particularly appealing 
to us. Americans have traditionally been sensitive to the 
sufferings of others. We are quick to jump in to alleviate the 
woes of our fellow-men. Nothing shocks us more than the 
spectacle of “man’s inhumanity to man,” or touches us more 
than the distress of peoples suddenly crushed by the unleashed 
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forces of nature or, in our own day and age, by the cruel 
savagery Of Russian imperialism. 

Those of us who have visited the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington come away thoughtful and impressed. The 
strongest emotion I feel as I turn from the steady brooding 
gaze captured in bronze is that here was a man to whom truly 
“nothing human was alien.” Then I recollect the words of the 
famous letter to Mrs. Bixby, all of whose sons had been killed 
in battle: 

“Dear Madam: I have just been shown in the files of the 


War Department a statement . . . that you are the mother 
of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of 
battle. 


“I feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of 
mine which should attempt to beguile you from the grief 
of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from 
tendering to you the consolation that may be found in 
the thanks of the Republic they died to save. 

“I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish 
of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished 
memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours, to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of Freedom. Yours, very sincerely and respectfully, 

A. Lincoln.” 

I know of no other document so poignant in its expression 
of sympathy for the grief of another. This quality of humanity 
pervaded Lincoln’s life and action. His opposition to slavery 
was based, fundamentally, on humanitarian impulses. In 1855 
he wrote to a friend: “(Slavery) is... a thing which has, and 
continually exercises, the power of making me miserable.” To 
him, slavery was morally wrong in addition to being contrary 
to the high ideals expressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Nor was it only toward the soldiers and the Negroes, both 
of which groups were immediately involved in the Civil War, 
that Lincoln’s feeling of concern for his fellow-man mani- 
fested itself. It reached out also to all peoples victimized by 
the “slings and arrows of misfortune.” He advocated liberal 
policies of immigration so that peoples of other lands who 
might be ground down by poverty might come to the United 
States to participate in the “new life” created on our shores. 
And when the foreigners did come, he opposed every effort at 
discrimination, demanding for them the same rights and op- 
portunities enjoyed by the native-born. 

It was the same way with the American working man. 
Perhaps as a result of his humble background and the incon- 
spicuous jobs he had held, Lincoln was a firm believer in the 
worth and dignity of labor. Early in his legislative career he 
had written: “In the early days of the world the Almighty 
said to the first of our race: ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,’ and since then if we except the light and air of 
heaven, no good thing has been or can be enjoyed by us 
without having first cost labor: And inasmuch as most good 
things are produced by labor, it follows that all such things of 
right belong to those whose labor has produced them.” Never 
did he swerve from this principle . .. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the system of free enterprise. But, at the same time, 
he was firmly convinced that those who worked for wages 
should have the freest opportunity to rise to a position where 
they in turn could hire the services of others. “There is no such 
thing as a free man being fatally fixed for life in the condition 
of a hired laborer,” he once said. So it was that he counselled: 
“Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one for himself, thus 
by example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence 
when built.” He realized that there is no natural conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. 
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The religious roots of our American society were well 
planted when our earliest settlers came to our shores impelled 
largely by the desire for religious freedom. The religious 
sentiment of the United States is one of the basic characteristics 
of our people, a sentiment which, judging by statistics of 
church membership alone, is constantly growing stronger. 

If Lincoln, saviour of our Union, has been lacking in this 
sentiment, undoubtedly he would not be for us the symbol of 
the kind of Americanism to which most Americans aspire. 
Lincoln may not have been orthodox in a technical sense, but 
he was essentially a deeply religious man. His knowledge of the 
Bible was wide and deep. His youngest stepsister has recorded 
of Lincoln’s boyhood that “when father and mother would go 
to church . . . Abe would take down the Bible, read a verse, 
give out a hymn, and we would sing.” Books were scarce in 
that barren wilderness in which Lincoln spent his early years. 
“Books wasn’t as plenty as wildcats,” his cousin Dennis Hanks 
wrote, but there was one book which was never missing in 
the Lincoln household. That was the Bible. The Bible was, in 
a sense, Lincoln’s primer and he mastered it so completely 
that he could recite chapter after chapter from memory. Once, 
upon being presented with a Bible, Lincoln remarked: “In 
regard to this great Book, I have but to say it is the best gift 
God has given to man . . . But for it we could not know 
right from wrong. All things most desirable for man’s welfare, 
here and hereafter, are to be found portrayed in it.” His 
speeches, writings and other public utterances are permeated 
with references to the Holy Scriptures and to God. 

Throughout his tenure of the presidency Lincoln regularly 
attended services in a Presbyterian church. He constantly 
received delegations from the clergy of all faiths, who them- 
selves received inspiration from the nobility of his mind and 
heart. As he proceeded through the presidential years, his 
religious convictions seemed to develop and broaden as his 
own spirit, under the stress of the problems he faced, deepened 
and matured. In his first inaugural address Lincoln said: “In- 
telligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him, 
who has never yet forsaken this favored land, are still com- 
petent to adjust, in the best way, all our present difficulty.” 
In the latter part of 1862, when considering the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, Lincoln wrote: “I am almost ready to say . . . 
that God wills this contest, and wills that it shall not end yet. 
By His mere quiet power, on the minds of the now contestants 
He could have either saved or destroyed the Union without 
a human contest. Yet the contest began. And having begun He 
could give the final victory to either side any day.” His wife 
has recorded that just about the time he went to Gettysburg 
to deliver the imperishable words in dedication of the ceme- 
tery, Lincoln “felt religious more than ever.” His second 
Inaugural Address, delivered on March 4, 1865, is intensely 
religious in feeling. As one historian has put it, it is in this 
address that there spoke a Lincoln “who believed passionately 
‘that there is a God and that He hates injustice and slavery’.” 
Surely Lincoln would today be in the forefront of the mortal 
struggle in which we are engaged against Communist slavery. 

Religion, faith in God, were completely interwoven with 
Lincoln's being. All that he was, all that he was to be, sprang 
in the last analysis from his belief that man was a fragile reed, 
dependent on an all-seeing, all-embracing, just and merciful 
power beyond himself, How moving and humble are his words 
addressed to the people of his state as he left, in February 
1861, to occupy the Presidency: “Without the assistance of 
that Divine Being, who ever attended (President Washington), 
I cannot succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting 
in Him, who can go with me, and remain with you, and be 
everywhere for good, let us confidently hope that all will yet 
be well.’ 
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I have tried to describe some of those qualities of Abraham 
Lincoln which are so distinctively, so recognizably, the quali- 
ties which we Americans admire. I have spoken of his sim- 
plicity, his sympathy for humanity, of his deep religious con- 
victions 

But Abraham Lincoln was an American in an even larger 
sense. At first sight Lincoln seems to be entirely, even nar- 
rowly, American. Born on the frontier, with little or no 
schooling, with none of the refinements that come from travel 
or from contact with the outside world, Lincoln was a product 
of the American West. His presidential years were consumed 
largely with national rather than international matters. In an 
age of nationalism, he was the American nationalist par 
excellence, for instead of allowing the United States to separate 
he waged a war that our nation might remain as a single 
united state. “My paramount object in this struggle,” he said, 
is to save the Union,’ and his every effort was directed toward 
that end 

Why is it, then, that Lincoln is a figure who is beloved and 
revered, not by the people of the United States alone, but by 
peoples everywhere? Why is it that biographies of him have 
appeared in dozens of foreign languages, that his portrait 
hangs in the studies of statesmen in many quarters of the 
globe, and that Lincoln societies devoted to the study of his 
life and writings exist in virtually every country on earth? 

The reasons, I think, are not difficult to find. The fact is that 
for Lincoln the saving of the Union was not the only end. 
His purpose was larger and deeper, and if indeed his overriding 
goal appeared to be the holding together of the bonds of 
Union, at the same time this goal, once achieved was to be a 
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means for showing that these values have meaning for peoples 
everywhere. Of the Civil War he said that “more than the 
fate of these United States” was involved: for him the issues 
of the war were of concern “to the whole family of man.” 

He knew that although it was a domestic crisis, the implica- 
tions of the American Civil War were of enduring importance 
to the future of man. Lincoln in his day and age made the 
timeless principles for which the American Civil War was 
fought exportable articles of faith. 

As Archer H. Shaw says: “Lincoln early sensed the deeper 
meaning of the conflict he saw approaching. With astonishing 
accuracy he interpreted its significance and prepared the 
ground on which the defenders of an ancient faith must meet 
the test. The result, world wide in its promise to mankind, 
gloriously vindicated his wisdom, his patience under stress and 
the high quality of his statesmanship.” 

Not only did Lincoln meet the test, he apostrophized it in 
terms which proved contagious and enduring the world over. 

And so, my Spanish and American friends of the American 
Club of Madrid, it is in a spirit of reverence and love for 
Lincoln, a hero, and, like most heroes, a martyr, that we gather 
here today. We Americans are happy to share this precious 
commemoration with our Spanish friends, for we truly believe 
that the real meaning of Lincoln is not simply American but 
that it is universal. We believe that, while for us Americans 
Lincoln is still a beacon light of hope and faith in a dark and 
distracted world, he symbolizes to all men everywhere the 
higher aspirations of man. His life and works remind us that 
our constant objective must be the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. Abraham Lincoln does indeed belong 
to the ages and he belongs also to all mankind. 


Illusions Cost Too Much 
THEY COULD COST US SURVIVAL 


By VICE ADMIRAL H. G. RICKOVER, U. S. Navy Asssistant Director for Naval Reactors, Division of Reactor 
Development, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion, 
Navy Department 
Delivered at a joint meeting of the Yale Club and the Yale Law School Association, Washington, D. C., and also at a meeting of 
the Yale Club, New York City, N. Y., March 16, 1959 
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HEN ATHLETES enter a race, they come prepared 
to the best of their ability; as near to physical per- 
fection as native endowment and rigorous training 
can make them, their bodies lean, their dress adequate but light. 
Each has assessed his own strength and weakness and measured 
them against his opponents’; few indulge in illusions about 
their own or their competitors’ competence. 
Che world today has become a gigantic stadium where races 
for supremacy in economic, cultural, scientific, political, and 
military competence are run every day. Since the end of 
World War II, power has polarized in two giant combinations 
onstantly competing with each other. In the foreseeable future 
there is little prospect for permanent lessening of tension 
between the two; hence the race promises to continue for 
years, with now one side, now the other, ahead. This is an 
unhappy prospect for us who wish only to live in peace and 
tend to our national concerns, but one we cannot evade. The 
contest is a fact of international life which we must face intelli- 
gently and courageously so that we may make the right deci- 
sions and take the proper actions. 
The first prerequisite is that we look at ourselves and at 
our opponents with the eye of an athlete who wants only to 
know the truth so that he may profit from it. This is assuredly 


not a time when we can afford to give ourselves over to com- 
placent satisfaction with our present wealth and power. What 
we need is critical self-analysis so that we may detect any 
weaknesses we may have and rectify them; any traits or atti- 
tudes which might have been appropriate in the past when 
most Americans lived in rural communities and the United 
States was isolated from world events. Now that we occupy the 
center of the stage in world affairs such traits and attitudes 
may have turned into disabilities. The present is an age of 
lightning change in the fortunes of nations; when one major 
scientific discovery could alter long established power relation- 
ships; when one wrong step could upset the present equi- 
librium and plunge the world into nuclear war. In these peril- 
ous times we cannot afford to indulge in illusions about our- 
selves or allow our judgment to be clouded by the distaste we 
feel for our opponents’ way of life. Illusions are a form of excess 
weight that hampers action and diminishes fitness. At this 
moment in history, when every ounce of strength is needed, 
illusions cost too much. They could cost us survival. 

An illusion may be defined as a belief that has lost contact 
with reality. Illusions persist because they are ready-made sub- 
stitutes for thought and, as James Bryce remarked, “to the 
vast majority of mankind nothing is more agreeable than to 
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escape the need for mental exertion.” All nations have illusions. 
Some cannot bring themselves to face the fact of their political 
and military weakness, and delude themselves about their real 
power; thus deluded they may then be tempted into aggression. 
Other nations underestimate the difficulties of managing a 
modern technological society and imagine it can be bought or 
begged from abroad and imposed ready-made upon an ancient 
and archaic way of life. When this fails, as it nearly always 
will, a disappointed and frustrated people may find solace in 
the illusion that it is being grievously wronged by other 
nations and, thus deluded, embark on disastrous foreign ad- 
ventures. Our own illusions at least do not endanger the peace 
of the world, though they are harmful enough to ourselves 
and to our friends who depend on us for wise and strong leader- 
ship. 

One does not have to be particularly perceptive, or excep- 
tionally well-informed, or unusually intelligent, to discover, 
after some research into this matter, that certain of our national 
beliefs do not accord with reality. By clinging uncritically to 
these illusory beliefs, we needlessly handicap ourselves in the 
race that is being forced upon us by the totalitarian bloc. We 
persist in our illusions because as everyone else, we dislike 
having to rethink matters which we believe to have already 
been settled once and for all. The inertia of matter is no 
greater than that of the human mind—with both, the natural 
condition is rest; to move either produces friction and heat. 
With us, this general dislike for change is reinforced by a 
national trait that is becoming a liability—our habit of sub- 
jecting critics to opprobrium because they violate our un- 
written convention that everyone ought to stick to his last and 
not “butt into the affairs of others.” 

This convention was not unreasonable when our country was 
sparsely populated and everyone depended upon himself alone, 
except in emergencies which were handled by voluntary com- 
munity assistance rather than by Government action; the 
citizen was then hardly conscious of his Government. But today 
most of us live in crowded urban environments; our society 
depends increasingly on a well-ordered meshing of all human 
activities and hence on more and more Government controls 
and services. These are consequences of technology and human 
crowding and have little to do with political theory. In the 
manner we live today, many activities once considered private 
are now involved in national issues. I need hardly say that in 
democracies all citizens are legitimately concerned with such 
issues. They have both the right and the duty to criticize what 
they consider harmful to the national interest. 

What we sometimes forget is that the critic in a democracy 
occupies a position that is quite different from the place he 
would hold in authoritarian countries. The minority that rules 
there without the consent of the people cannot tolerate any 
social criticism for this amounts to censure of its conduct. 
Criticism, if allowed, would in time undermine the power of 
the minority. The ruling minority therefore appropriates for 
itself the majesty of the sovereign state and brands all criti- 
cisms as /ése-majest. Its personal desire to escape censure is 
thus camouflaged by making the voicing of popular discontent 
an unpatriotic act. At times something of this kind is attempted 
in democracies by groups claiming to speak for the nation— 
a false claim on the face of it for it is we, the people—all the 
people—who are the sovereign nation. In consequence, all 
social criticism in democracies is in essence self-criticism. 
Criticism and controversy do not endanger democracy; they are 
inherent in the right of a free people to discuss national issues; 
hence they are an essential part of the democratic process. The 
process is weakened if we are intolerant of those who question 
our beliefs; if we retain toward the critic an attitude that may 
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have had its place in pioneer societies but that is no longer 
appropriate. 

This attitude makes it particularly difficult to dislodge illu- 
sions in which various pressure groups have acquired what onc 
might describe as a vested interest. In such cases, the lonely 
critic confronts powerful and wealthy organizations who fight 
unscrupulously for their favorite illusions. Illusions obfuscate 
national issues; they prevent the people from seeing the issues 
clearly. Were the issues fully understood, action might be taken 
to put the national interest above the particular group interest. 
But one of the main objectives of pressure groups is to prevent 
this from happening. Seldom do these groups realize that 
ultimately everyone suffers if the national interest does not 
prevail. Their eyes are fixed on the short-run advantages to 
be gained at all cost for themselves; not on the country’s long- 
term interest. The most difficult problem in any democracy, as 
Madison clearly saw, was how to “break and control the 
violence of faction.” And Theodore Roosevelt, greatest teacher 
of democracy this country ever had, reserved his most biting 
censure for special interest groups who tear the Nation apart 
by their determined effort to prevent the people from putting 
national above special interests. 

In the long history of mankind, short and rare have been 
the periods when people were privileged to govern themselves 
Most of the time, man has been subject to government by the 
few who claim to possess superior knowledge of how to 
govern. Even now that democracy is accepted by many coun- 
tries and has the secret allegiance of millions who are still sup 
pressed by self-imposed minorities—even now democracy’s 
friends are not certain that in any real emergency, when great 
knowledge, wisdom, and self-sacrifice must be demanded of a 
democratic people, they will justify their privileges and rise 
to the challenge. 

Today democracy is being put to the test—perhaps the final 
and decisive test. And old authoritarianism in new clothing 
now claims that it alone can handle the problems of this 
technological and scientific age. The uncommitted world 
watches the contest. Upon us, as the strongest democracy, rests 
the responsibility of proving that a democratic people can 
govern wisely, act promptly, and voluntarily accept necessary 
sacrifices. In the contest between totalitarianism and democ- 
racy, we defend our Western way of life and not only our own 
freedom but that of all free peoples in the world. 

In the hope that it will serve a useful purpose, I should like 
to explore with you some beliefs that—in my opinion—have 
become costly illusions. No more can be done in a short speech 
than to probe around the circumference of this large subject 
and essay a partial and tentative statement. It is not as im 
portant to list all our illusions as it is to recognize the need 
to take stock periodically and, if necessary, to readjust beliefs, 
habits, and attitudes to the realities of a rapidly changing 
world. I shall limit myself to a discussion of illusions that 
arise from what I believe to be misconceptions about our high 
standard of living. 

To raise the standard year after year appears to have become 
our Nation’s highest objective. It is widely believed that we 
have answered every question one might raise about the pro- 
gress, power, or international position of the United States if 
we can but show that this year’s gross national product exceeds 
last year's—never mind that this year’s dollars have de- 
preciated in value. I should like to state emphatically that I 
regard the belief that our high standard of living guarantees 
political and military supremacy—automatically, as it were— 
as potentially our most dangerous illusion. 

The inference we draw is in the nature of a nonsequitur, or 
at least one that needs to be qualified in important respects. 
The proper conclusion to be drawn from the premise is that a 
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high standard of living guarantees an exceedingly pleasant and 
agreeable life. It may also, provided proper action is taken, 
insure political and military supremacy. It all depends on how 
the Nation's industrial productivity is utilized. Of course, 
without such productivity no nation can today be powerful, 
for power depends upon ability to produce large amounts of 
complicated military hardware. But there the relationship be- 
tween productivity and power ends. When industrial produc- 
tion is largely devoted to consumer goods and services, even a 
very productive country may find itself outpaced militarily by 
another whose overall productivity is smaller but concentrated 
in the military sector. It is now no longer possible quickly to 
convert manpower and industrial plants from civilian to mili- 
tary production when war threatens or has already broken out. 
Not only will there not be time enough to do this, but today’s 
armaments must be produced in plants designed specially for 
the purpose. This is a consequence of a revolution in military 
technology that has enormously increased the complexity of 
armaments. 

The nature of modern war gives an edge to totalitarian coun- 
tries since they need not persuade their people to forego com- 
fort for preparedness. The decision to do so is made by the 
small group who have arrogated to themselves the life-long 
job of ruling over their voiceless compatriots. It is natural 
for this group to look upon their country as a personal poses- 
sion to be carefully developed so as to enhance its value. Given 
their avowed aim of world conquest, the development of 
military and political strength will necessarily take precedence 
over all other developments. Only insofar as it contributes to 
this strength will the desire of their poeple for goods and serv- 
ices take on importance. Ordinarily, modern methods of propa- 
ganda are sufficient to keep the civilian standard of living at a 
low level, for propaganda can delude people into believing 
that they are better off than others, or that sacrifice is necessary 
to defend the fatherland against imminent attack. Thus deluded 
they will work obediently for small personal gain. 

We used to think that a totalitarian economy could never 
be as productive as a free one. We must now revise this belief. 
Such an economy can be more productive in items that enhance 
political and military power; it will probably never be as 
productive in items that enhance the people’s comfort and 
well-being. It is the former, however, that counts most in the 
race for world supremacy. 

In democracies the people decide—through their voting 
power—how much of the national product shall be collected 
in taxes and invested in the public sector of the economy; how 
much retained to support a high material standard of living 
for themselves. Except in periods of national emergency, it is 
hard for all the people to feel that their personal fate is in- 
extricably involved with that of their country and that in any 
conflict between personal advantage and national strength, 
enlightened self-interest must choose the latter. On the other 
hand, for a small group of totalitarian rulers this sense of 
involvement with their country comes without conscious effort. 
Then again, it requires self-sacrifice of a high order for a 
democratic people to decide voluntarily that they will forego 
some of the fruits of their own productivity in order to safe- 
guard the right of future citizens to live in freedom and de- 
cency, whereas it is easy for totalitarian rules to demand 
sacrifices of their peoples since the rulers themselves do not 
share in these sacrifices. This is only another way of saying that 
in a democracy the state exists for the people, whereas in a 
totalitarian country the people exist for the state. This funda- 
mental difference must be factored into all our attempts to 
compare the technological and productivity levels of demo- 
cratic and totalitarian societies. 

What counts then is not productivity per se but how a 
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nation’s productivity is used. Strange as it may seem to us, 
at the present state of technological development, our high 
civilian standard of living may prove an actual liability in the 
contest with the totalitarian powers. And for the following 
reasons: 

First, by combining a high technological level in the scien- 
tific and military sector with an almost preindustrial standard 
of living for the mass of their people, modern totalitarian 
countries in wartime get the best of both types of civilization 
—the technical advantages of an industrial nation with regard 
to ability to wage war, and the hardihood and resilience of a 
preindustrial society with regard to ability of the civilians to 
fall back upon their own resources if need be, and to survive 
under hardships that might break a more civilized people 
accustomed to modern amenities. 

Self-sufficient communities, used to a simple and frugal life, 
give a country at war great civilian strength. To illustrate, let 
me refer to a book on “Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age,” 
by Raymond L. Garthoff. He reports that, although Russia in 
but a few months during 1941 lost control of 40 percent of 
her population, 60 percent of her coal, iron, steel, and aluminum 
production; 40 percent of grain production; 95 percent of 
key military industries; 4 million soldiers and nearly two- 
thirds of her tanks and aircraft, she was not beaten but 
survived and eventually returned to the attack. This is 
not to minimize the importance of the help she received from 
us. It is merely to point out that Russia was able to bear 
destruction comparable to that of a nuclear war and rally again. 
We must not underestimate the military advantage that totali- 
tarian countries possess because they combine advanced levels 
of technology in the public sector with frugality in the private 
sector of their economy. 

It is true that people used to an affluent life have individual 
possessions on which they can draw when war cuts off or re- 
duces the supply of civilian goods. But they have also become 
so used to comfort that they may have trouble maintaining 
morale and efficiency if wartime shortages lower their living 
standards too drastically. It would seem prudent to play it 
safe and count the low civilian standard of living in totalitarian 
countries as a plus factor for them which we must counter- 
balance in some way. 

A second reason why our high standard of living may prove 
a liability is that the intricate system of interlocking economic 
relationships that maintans our affluent society can easily be 
disrupted by the breaking of but a tew links. To illustrate this 
point, take the family car, a key item in the American standard 
of living. Because we prefer to ride to work in our own car, 
mass transportation is not commercially profitable and has, 
therefore, not been adequately developed. Obviously, transpor- 
tation by private car costs a great deal more in oil and service 
than mass transportation, especially transportation by rail 
which utilizes fuel far more economically than automotive 
transportation. If the oil supply were shut off or limited by the 
enemy in wartime, some American communities would find 
themselves without adequate means to transport workers from 
home to plant or office. 

Most Americans now live in huge metropolitan belts which 
are spreading across the countryside. When population density 
reaches a given point, there is simply not enough room within 
the modern megalopolis to accommodate both man and his 
private car. Flight from urban centers into the suburbs is no 
solution; it merely aggravates the morning and evening rush. 
Transportation by private car becomes increasingly costly in 
time and money. In peacetime this can be borne but in wartime 
our dependence on private transportation by automobile could 
prove a liability. So far we have not drawn the conclusion that 
when mass transportation becomes a vital necessity it must be 
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provided, if need be, at public expense. Certain national atti- 
tudes, abetted by those interested in the status quo, prevent 
our facing this very real problem and dealing with it effectively. 
A return to public mass transportation would indeed lower the 
standard of living somewhat but more on the side of prestige 
than on that of real comfort and efficiency. Yet, this lowering 
of a single prestige factor would give the economy greater 
strength to meet emergencies. 

It is advisable that we study the subject of transportation in 
the light of the population shift to urban centers. The totali- 
tarian countries appear to have solved the problem in their 
usual ruthless but efficient way. We cannot copy them. We 
must devise our own solutions. The urgency of our problem 
is high lighted by the totalitarian solution of the problem for 
it gives them presently an advantage. Russia’s industrial com- 
plexes are spread all over the country whereas ours still remain 
centralized, though we are conscious of the vulnerability of this 
centralization and are trying to disperse. Each Russian complex 
is designed to be self-sustaining, with workers living close to 
the plants, and farms further out. This eliminates, or at least 
reduces, the cost of transporting the workers to and from their 
places of work. If need be, they can cover the distance on foot. 

An even more decentralized, self-contained system of in- 
dustrial-farm-residential communities is now being established 
in China whose rulers are planning to go much further than 
Russia along this line. China's 650 million people are being 
organized into “people’s communes” in which absolute com- 
munism prevails and everyone works at his assigned industrial 
or farm task—even family kitchens are being replaced by 
communal messhalls. This anthill existence must surely be 
the lowest standard of life to which any human society has 
ever sunk. But the advantage to the state is obvious. Each of 
these communes will be small enough to need little in the 
way of mechanical transportation, but large enough to be 
agriculturally and industrially self-sustaining. 

So much effort and so large a part of a country’s natural 
resources must go into modern transportation systems that 
the housing of workers close to their places of work gives 
Russia and China an advantage. One can readily see that their 
communities are less vulnerable in wartime than the American 
metropolis surrounded by its bedroom suburbs, with the worker 
linked to his place of work by a car moving along highways 
that become inadequate almost the moment they are built. 

The third reason why our high standard of living may 
become a liability is inherent in the nature of today’s tech- 
nological civilization. Ours is the first civilization in the 
history of mankind which rests upon utilization of resources 
that do not renew themselves; the first that consumes its 
very foundations and does this faster the more it succeeds in 
raising the material standard of living of all its people. 

Everything nonliving is finite unless it is recreated by the 
power of the sun’s rays. This we have trouble believing, for in 
all his past experience man was a puny Lilliputian whose impact 
On nature was insignificant and who felt lost in what seemed 
to him a vast, empty world. Previous civilizations were based 
on consumption of renewable resources—crops, trees, wind, 
water, and muscle power. They used nonrenewable resources 
either not at all or in such minute quantities that hardly a 
dent was made in nature's store of these treasures. Seventeenth 
century England, for example, consumed but 360 tons of steel 
annually, It is only in this latest second of man’s hour on 
earth that a small percentage of the world’s people have ceased 
living entirely off income and have begun using up resources 
capital. 

Few of us are willing to accept the consequences of this 
revolutionary change in man’s dependence on nature. We 
twist and squirm to avoid admitting that we must accom- 
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modate ourselves to a world finite in size and limited in 
resources. And so we delude ourselves by dwelling with satis- 
faction on the recurrence of raw material gluts on world 
markets and profess to see in them proof that resources 
exhaustion is a fable. Temporary surpluses are of course 
irrelevant to the basic fact that sooner or later even the largest 
store of capital will be exhausted if one keeps drawing from 
it. Market surpluses merely show that we have been over- 
active in scooping raw materials out of the earth, and have 
therefore collected them faster than we were able to trans- 
form them into machine-made goods. 

Realists that we imagine ourselves to be, we have neverthe- 
less invented a modern American fairy tale “The Curves That 
Never Cross.” One is our population curve mounting upward 
in geometric progression—presently doubling in 40 years, 
tripling in 65, quadrupling in 80 years; the other is our 
nonrenewable resources curve, descending even more rapidly. 
We believe that in science we possess a genie in the bottle 
who will keep these two curves from ever crossing. 

I am constantly astonished to what extremes intelligent 
people will go to avoid facing the limitations of mankind. I 
have seen it seriously proposed that the United States at one 
stroke solve its problems of population growth and resources 
exhaustion by packing 10,000 people a day off into space, 
there to dig for minerals which will then be sent back to 
earth. Like the suggestion that we can feed an infinite number 
of human beings on seaweed—which personally I find a most 
distasteful prospect—this solution to resources exhaustion dis- 
regards man’s biological needs and limitations. He does not, 
after all, live on bread alone, or excuse me, on seaweed alone. 
He needs enough space around him to retain a sense of 
individuality and freedom; he needs contact with nature, and 
he will deteriorate as a human being if these necessities are 
denied him. 

Even should we decide that man is to be reduced to but 
two functions, tending his machines and consuming their 
products, the space solution overlooks the fact that to supply 
the army of space-borne emigrants with enough food, oxygen, 
water, and fuel and to clothe them in the proper space suits 
would make such tremendous inroads into our resources capital 
that the whole thing strikes me as a highly fanciful venture. 
I don’t believe we know yet just what we must provide to 
make sure these latter-day pilgrims will safely land on their 
space targets and be able to return to earth, should they wish 
to do so, but we can get an inkling when we remember that 
merely to get them into orbit will require about 100 pounds 
of fuel per pound of payload. 

We cannot realistically appraise our position relative to 
that of our totalitarian opponents unless we eschew science 
fiction and accept the fact that we live on a finite earth; unless 
we are fully aware of our dependence on nonrenewable raw 
materials and understand that these resources are like un- 
invested capital—capital which draws no interest. We must 
fully comprehend that the rate at which this capital is used up 
is an exponent of population growth and the increase in living 
standards. Under these circumstances, the rate of capital 
consumption is obviously an important factor in the relative 
position of competing nations. For when national rates of 
capital consumption differ significantly, the nation that uses 
its capital faster than its opponent will in time be in a less 
favorable position; the long-run advantage lies with nations 
whose austere standard of life conserves their resources capital. 

Our high standard of living makes such heavy inroads 
into our capital of nonrenewable raw materials that, because 
of it, we bequeath to future generations of Americans a 
diminished national inheritance, thus placing them in a 
weakened position in the contest with the totalitarian powers. 
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Of course, we have a perfect right to do this for we are a 
tree people. There is nothing to prevent us from emulating 
Madam de Pompadour and shrugging off responsibility with 
the frivolous phrase: After us the deluge. But let us not 
delude ourselves. Let us face up to the fact that when we use 
up the Nation's capital in nonrenewable resources we mort- 
gage the future for the sake of the pleasures of today. 

Russia and the empire over which she exercises control now 
possess all the fuels and minerals needed for their industries. 
Our own raw materials position has been worsening in the 
last few decades. 

From an exporter of copper, lead, zinc, petroleum, iron, oil, 
and lumber we have become an importer of these materials. 
Though two world wars have made great inroads, the main 
reason for this change from exporter to importer has been our 
lavish consumption of resources to sustain a continuously 
rising standard of living for our rapidly growing population. 
At mid-century we consumed annually 18 tons per person in 
materials; including 14,000 pounds of fuels and the metals 
winnowed from 5,000 pounds of ores. According to the Paley 
Report, “there is scarcely a mineral or fossil fuel of which 
the quantity used in the United States since the outbreak of 
the first World War did not exceed the rotal used throughout 
the world in all the centuries preceding.” Not only are we 
consuming Our Own resources capital, we are also making 
heavy inroads into the resources capital of the rest of the 
world. Robert C. Cook in the symposium Perspectives on 
Conservation remarks: “we appear to have greviously impaired 
the rights of the people of many lands. The fantastic increase 
in the levels of living in the United States has been at the 
expense not only of our own resources, but of those of the rest 
of the world as well. The gargantuan scale of this drain of 
the world’s resources was set forth by the Twentieth Century 
Fund in 1955.” According to the Fund, with but 6 percent 
of the world’s population, the United States consumes today 
as much of many raw materials as all others combined. This 
means that per capita we deplete irreplaceable natural resources 
eight times faster than the rest of the world. 

Of course, we pay for these resources but this may be small 
consolation for the more thoughtful citizens of backward 
countries who watch this drain on their national resources. 
It cannot be halted because the money it brings is needed to 
keep the wolf from the door. But logic and reason have little 
impact on strong emotions. The native reaction is apt to be 
that here go the resources that might in the future have sup- 
ported a higher technological civilization in their own coun- 
try; they go to enrich still more what is already the richest 
country on earth. In a world where the majority of the people 
are undernourished and ill-housed, where most of them own 
fewer possessions than the average American family discards, 
the spectacle of our affluence is more likely to win us enmity 
han friendship. Our loss, of course, is Russia and China's 
gain. Their own standard of living is not so high as to cause 
envy, yet high enough relative to conditions in most back- 
ward nations that it can be made to seem effective proof of 
communism’s alleged efficiency. 

One might say that our very success in realizing man’s 
age-old ambition to escape poverty and backbreaking toil works 
to our disadvantage because it arouses envy. This is true 
but it is not the whole picture. Our material wealth is also 
resented because we seem to have carried it to excess. But 
most of all, perhaps, because we have been using our high 
material standard of living to support a claim that Americans 
are more intelligent, better educated, and all-around more 
competent than other people. As a Nation we thus take an 
attitude that is quite similar to one that used to prevail in 
class societies where the handsome, the rich, and the well born 
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looked complacently upon the misery of the masses, firmly 
convinced that the misery was well-deserved and that their 
own favored circumstances were bur the just desert due 
superior human beings. 

In our personal lives, few of us would take this attitude. It 
runs counter to everything America stands for. The ancestors 
of nearly all Americans came here because they were certain 
that poverty was no sign of inferiority, nor wealth one of 
human excellence. It is strange that in judging nations we 
now tend to feel that superiority is proved by ownership of 
more cars, telephones, or TV sets than are found elsewhere. 
We pay lip service to American ideals, but what has us 
virtually mesmerized is the sheer quality of all the material 
objects we possess. It is difficult for us not to be smug about 
this and to urge the poor countries of the world to do as we 
do so that they too will become as rich and advanced as we are. 

Yet when one seeks for the causes of our affluence one is 
struck less by our alleged superiority than by our extraordinary 
good fortune. Three factors are mainly responsible for our 
standard of living—ample natural resources, a mass market, 
and modern technology. 

Our wealth in resources is a fortuitous circumstance for 
which present-day Americans can take little credit. No other 
emigrants from Europe, setting forth across the seas, found so 
large and rich and virtually empty a land as those coming to 
the United States; nor one so favorably situated geographically 
and climatically. In taking the country from the Indians we 
concluded the most advantageous real estate deal in the history 
of mankind. 

Our mass market comes through population growth and the 
historical accident that 17th and 18th century relations be- 
tween England, France, and Spain were such as to preclude the 
carving up of this continent in the manner that Africa was 
carved up in the 19th century. When we won independence, 
this was already a huge country. The ease with which we ex- 
panded across the continent was a result of the weakness of 
the countries whose colonies we absorbed. 

The third factor which preduces our rich society—modern 
technology—is of European origin. To be brought to maximum 
use, technology needs a resources-rich area with a mass market. 
We were the first country large enough to make maximum use 
of technology. The European countries were too small to 
benefit fully by their own technical inventiveness. Not until 
Russia began to apply technology to the exploitation of her 
own vast land were we faced with competition on something 
close to equal terms. I need not remind this audience that 
for some years now Russia's industrial productivity has grown 
at a rate faster than our own. It remains to be seen whether 
Western European productivity will not catch up with ours 
once the European coal, iron, atom, and common market 
community is fully established. 

Modern technology is thought by many Americans to be a 
unique American achievement. This illusion is nourished by 
our mass media, advertising having made of bragging a fine 
art. To look at the splendid color layouts and the jubilant 
reports of new discoveries, inventions, gadgets, and nostrums, 
one would never guess how much we owe to Europe in basic 
research—that fountainhead of technology—or how impres- 
sive is Europe's scientific creativity—the most important 
human talent in this scientific age. 

What would you consider the single most important modern 
technical development? It is utilization of electric power. Our 
present way of life would grind to a halt if electricity ceased 
to flow. We have no other energy that could take over all the 
functions performed today by electricity. Europeans developed 
it. What are the other principal forms of energy we use?— 
steam, internal combustion, atomic energy. The first two were 
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invented and developed by Europeans; in nucleonics they did 
nearly all the theoretical work. What are our most important 
modern weapons? The list is long but let me remind you that 
the tank, the jet fighter, and the guided missile originated in 
Europe; the atomic and hydrogen bombs were developed here, 
it is true, but largely by European-educated scientists. Or take 
transportation. Steam and diesel-driven locomotives, refrigera- 
cor cars, and the automobile—all came from Europe. Among 
means of communication, wireless, radar, and sonar were 
invented abroad. Most of our great medical discoveries came 
from there—more vaccines and inoculations are European 
than American; more antibiotics, too—such as the sulphas 
and penicillin. Reading the list of Nobel Prize winners in 
physics and chemistry is a sobering experience. During the 
first half-century that these awards were made, England re- 
ceived in proportion to population 2! times; Germany, 3 
times; Holland, 4 times; and Switzerland, 5 times as many 
awards as we. In the field with which I am most familiar— 
physics and nuclear power—nearly all the important theoretical 
work has been done by Europeans. In theoretical physics, 
Europe has produced some 15 to 20 men of high originality 
in the last 100 years against 1 American; of 12 important 
discoveries that contributed to our understanding of the atom 
and nuclear fission, 11 were made by Europeans, 1 by an 
American. Between 1934 when Fermi published his epoch- 
making report on fission and 1940 when war closed down 
many European universities and laboratories, 133 major 
scientific papers on atomic fission were published—only half 
a dozen of these by Americans. 

Our contributions to basic research and invention have 
been relatively small because we have concentrated our efforts 
on applying modern technology to the production of more 
and better goods. We have done this so successfully that 
poverty has ceased to be the lot of the mass of our people. It 
survives among persons who have had exceptionally bad luck 
or who are mentally, emotionally, or physically handicapped 
to such an extent that they cannot meet the problems that 
normal people are able to handle. Having accomplished this, 
we ought to cease Our intense preoccupation with production 
of material things and turn to other unsolved problems. There 
are many of these. 

A good case could be made for using our surplus productive 
capacity and leisure to develop a mass culture on a level as 
high as any previously attained by privileged minorities. It 
seems doubtful that this can be accomplished on a commercial 
basis alone, even if private help is added. We may have to 
follow the example of other western democracies where public 
support of cultural activities, notably universities, theaters, art 
galleries, and music, has long been accepted as the only means 
of supporting high level cultural activities. 

Oscar Wilde opce remarked: “Civilization requires slaves. 
The Greeks were quite right there. Unless there are slaves to 
do the ugly, horrible, uninteresting work, culture and con- 
templation become impossible.” Modern technology supplies 
each of us with hundreds—even thousands—of mechanical 
slaves to whom we are shifting more and more of the world’s 
dirty, debilitating, and routinely boring work. This gives us 
the means and the time for a vast upgrading of our nonmaterial 
standard of living. Instead we keep on collecting—squirrel- 
like—more and more goods. And so we miss the marvelous 
opportunities modern technology could give us, perhaps be- 
cause of ancient fears rooted in centuries of human want and 
insecurity. It is as if we were the sorcerer’s apprentice who 
forgot the word which would stop the magic broom. 

Our machines keep grinding up the Nation's capital of 
irreplaceable resources and turning them into a flood of goods 
which overwhelms us. We no longer produce to supply what 
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we need; we now consume in order to clear away what the 
machine produces—a topsy-turvy state of affairs. To dispose 
of the flood of machine-made goods we have had to create 
a new industry; a $10 billion industry to service the machine 
by persuading us to buy its products. We have the strange 
situation where gifted men devote all their time and their 
considerable talents in the art of communication to creating 
artificial discontent in others and to stilling the voice of 
prudence so that we will mortgage our children’s and our 
country’s future to buy more than we need. By investing 
articles designed to be of practical use with a spurious prestige 
value, these talented people induce us to discard what is still 
perfectly satisfactory and buy new models—planned ob- 
solescence is the term for this bit of modern witchcraft. 

Today thrift has become not only old-fashioned but anti- 
social; disinterest in material possessions is made to seem a 
kind of treason to the American way of life because it puts 
a brake on the speed with which we use up our resources 
capital and throw last year’s models on the scrap heap. To do 
both as rapidly as possible has come to be considered a 
major objective of our native genius. Thus have we carried 
the noble aim of plenty for everyone to such excess that men 
become the servants of their machines. 

Meanwhile two vitally important tasks are neglected; tasks 
that in my Opinion are far more important than producing 
new gadgets, new models of existing gadgets, better packaged 
goods, and more and still more material things. These tasks 
are conservation of the material foundation of our civilization 
and development of our human resources. The first involves 
less wasteful utilization of raw materials and the invention of 
substitutes for vanishing resources; the second better education 
for our children. We must not delude ourselves into believing 
that because we were able to create the wealthiest society in 
history, we shall have no trouble solving these two other 
tasks as well. Quite different human qualities are needed and 
must be encouraged. 

Today we still overvalue the producers of material goods 
and undervalue the preservers of the materials base of modern 
technology and the developers of our children’s minds. Respect 
and wealth go to men who make their living using up our 
limited resources capital; we even favor them by tariffs and 
special tax benefits. But meager rewards go to men who by 
reason of their intellectual endowments and their long and 
arduous course of higher studies are able to help us find 
substitutes for exhausted resources. We support those who 
flood the market with unsaleable goods and neglect the in- 
stitutions which train future scientists and engineers who 
may discover how to prevent future shortages of goods. The 
manipulator of our intricate machines is usually better paid 
than the inventor who built the machines. It is significant 
that we were one of the last great nations to join the Inter- 
national Copyright Union because for a long time we saw 
nothing wrong in a practical businessman making a profit 
by pirating the intellectual output of others. We have always 
favored those who know how to make money by using ideas 
and material over those who think up the ideas or create 
new materials. 

Conservation, too, is something that rarely excites our 
interest. We shall not really buckle down to conserve ef 
ficiently and intelligently what is left to us until we face tin 
fact that even this huge country is not limitless. Conserva- 
tionists have been marshalling an abundance of facts to prove 
that we are running out of space and getting poorer in 
resources. But various groups who find that conservation 
measures make utilization of our resources less profitable to 
them have the contrary interest of perpetuating the illusion 
that we shall always have much space and vast resources. 
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Because we tend to measure everything by size rather than 
by quality, it is easy to convince us by quoting statistics. A 
good case in point are forestry statistics which are often 
cited to prove that we now manage our forests so well that 
we actually have a surplus of new growth over what we cut 


innually. Let us not rejoice prematurely. What these statistics 
lo not show is that our forests are still declining qualitatively 

half a century after Theodore Roosevelt and Clifford Pinchot 
launched the great campaign to save our forests. The real 
test of scientific forest management is the softwood saw 
timber account. This remains well in the red. Moreover, it is 
still true that what we harvest is predominantly high quality 
saw timber cut from our few remaining virgin stands, while 
much of what we grow is the scrubby stuff that reseeds itself 
on cutover land and has little commercial value. 

Nor do the statistics show the very large losses suffered 
by forest fires, insects, and the like—at least partly a result 
of less than perfect forest management. True, some forests 
are well managed today but many are in poor condition. We 
have a long way to go. Statistics which leave out the element 
of quality prevent our recognizing how far we still lag behind 
forestry standards that have long prevailed in Europe. There 
is a forest in Leiria, Portugal, that was planted 700 years ago 
and has been cut, and carefully replanted ever since. It is as 
beautiful and valuable today as it was in the 13th century. 

All statistics are tricky and must be used with caution lest 
we be misled. Outgo and input statistics on timber are better 
today than 50 years ago, partly because we now use only 
half as much wood per capita as we did then. This reduction 
is a result of a shift from wood to fossil fuels and synthetics, 
that is, from renewable to nonrenewable raw materials. It is 
part of a general trend that is symptomatic of modern 
technological societies. Similarly, we have shifted from natural 
to synthetic rubber; from silk and cotton to “miracle” fabrics. 
These shifts to nonrenewable materials contribute to the rapid 
exhaustion of these resources and must be regretted from a 
long-range point of view, much as they may add to present 
comfort and pleasure. 

Our tendency to disregard quality when we make com- 
parisons has helped to perpetuate another illusion—the il- 
lusion that only this country educates all its children beyond 
grade school. Until recently, the deterioration of the quality 
of American public education has been hidden by statistics 
showing huge numbers of youngsters in their late teens still 
going to school and more of them obtaining diplomas and 
degrees every year. Had we given thought to the quality of 
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the schooling they received and to the kind of scholastic 
performance represented by these diplomas and degrees, we 
should long since have stopped deluding ourselves that we 
have the best schools in the world. 

This has been an unfair and one-sided speech. There has 
not been time to give a balanced picture of our own and our 
opponents’ strength and weakness. I have dwelt only on our 
illusions, not on theirs. It has always seemed best to me to 
correct our own weaknesses rather than to look complacently 
on those of our adversaries. 

I am convinced that our single-minded preoccupation with 
production and consumption of ever larger numbers of 
material things is a liability in the race that the totalitarians 
have forced upon us. I realize that the sanctity of the Ameri- 
can standard of living is fiercely defended by a formidable 
array of groups and organizations whose economic well-being 
depends on the continuation of today’s frenetic production 
and consumption of manufactured goods. To question the 
validity of a philosophy of continuous material growth is 
not popular. Of course, no sensible man will go counter to 
opinions held by the majority of his fellow citizens unless 
he believes that the reasons that once justified these opinions 
no longer exist; that persistence in holding on to what has 
now become an illusion is detrimental. It is not admiration 
for our opponents that induces me to bring out their strong 
points, but simply the desire to seek the truth; in searching 
for chinks in our own armor, I do not advocate that we copy 
slavishly what our adversaries do. 

There are different ways to express devotion to one’s coun- 
try. For some people, love expresses itself solely in fulsome 
admiration of every aspect of the American way of life; 
for others critical analysis is part of all true devotion. 

I have criticized our illusions because, in the present period 
of intense rivalry between democracy and totalitarianism, 
they prevent our making the fullest use of all our potentialities. 
But, in closing I should like to affirm my conviction that our 
potentialities are so great that, if we would but divest our- 
selves of illusions, seek out the truth no matter how dis- 
pleasing it may at times be, and set our goals high, there is 
literally nothing we could not accomplish. Let us take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered us by this great land 
of ours and by our democratic institutions that enable us to 
develop what is best in us. Let us make full use of our greatest 
asset-—the free human mind—which can work wonders if 
it is permitted to embark on voyages of discovery beyond 
the frontiers of knowledge. 


How Deeply Do You Believe In 
America? 


OUR NATIONAL SECURITY AND PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT 
By ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, Postmaster General of the United States 
Delivered before the Sales Executives Club of New York, New York City, March 10, 1959 


T IS GOOD to be here today with so many of you who 
represent the sales leadership of American business. 
I remember with deep pleasure my visit with you several 
years back. And I cherish greatly the honor you bestowed 
upon me at that time. 
As you may know, I have spent the greater part of my life 
in businesses in which the sales activity was vital. 
I need nor tell you that selling in our great, competitive 
economy is challenging and rewarding—and more, it is the 


very dynamo of our whole enterprise system. 

You also know, of course, that a dedicated salesman really 
never stops selling, regardless of where he may be. I suspect, 
therefore, it is no surprise to you that I am still selling. 

I am selling a modern, efficient Postal Service. 

I am selling the maintenance of peace and national safety 
in a troubled world. 

And I am selling, with all my heart, the sound growth of 
our country under a philosophy of government that can pro- 
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vide the greatest opportunity for all our people. 

Today, if I may, I should like to lay before you some 
thoughts on our national security, and our philosophy of 
government. They are, of course, entirely interrelated. 

We must begin with the premise that we are today engaged 
in a great economic struggle with the Soviet Union. It is not 
a shooting war, and we pray to God that such a dread resolu- 
tion will never come. 

Neither is this conflict of our own choosing. The Soviets 
are pushing it for the express purpose of imposing Com- 
munist rule throughout the world. 

But the struggle nevertheless is a hard, inescapable fact we 
must recognize and meet. 

There is no shooting war only because the Soviets have 
not dared to launch such a holocaust. Whatever initial success 
they might have, they know that retribution from the Free 
World would be swift, terrible and decisive. 

They have resorted to bold threats of a shooting war, in 
the hope of dividing the free-world alliance and leaving us 
to face encirclement alone. 

But here they have been firmly rebuffed by the supreme 
statesmanship and courage of our leadership—our President 
and Secretary of State—and the steadfastness of our friends 
around the globe. 

Nevertheless, the Soviets appear today to be as confident 
of ultimate victory as ever. Why? Because they are now 
concentrating on all-out economic war, and they believe they 
can defeat us in such a war without risking their own 
destruction. 

They boast that they will overtake us in industrial produc- 
tion in ten years. Their entire economy is aimed at surpassing 
us, not only internally but in total influence on a world scale. 
Their Premier has just told the party Congress in Moscow: 
“The time will come when we shall have the decisive edge!” 

We dare not look cynically on their determination. They are 
gearing the whole massive Communist society to that ob- 
jective. They are moving with grim and confident purpose. 
And the undeniable fact is, they are gaining. 

We still, of course, are well in front. But they expect the 
very demonstration of their ability at closing the gap to win 
world opinion to their side. 

Ironically, they are counting on ws to help. While they are 
pushing the Soviet economy faster, they expect the American 
economy to falter on at least two rocks of huge and disastrous 
proportions: 

1. runaway inflation; and 

2. political unwillingness to hold to the basic principles 
that have made our country so powerful and so great. 

I believe their hope will be in vain. I believe we shall 
continue to build the strongest, finest, freest way of life the 
world will know. 

But, my friends, this I also believe: 

To do so, America must maintain a sound economic 
philosophy, and sound policies firmly based on such philosophy. 

This is why I am selling, with all the energy and devotion 
I possess, the sound growth of our country under a philosophy 
of government that can provide the greatest opportunity for 
all our people. 

What is this philosophy? 

I think it can be simply stated: 

It is a government that discharges every legitimate obliga- 
tion to its citizens, but does so within the framework of a 
responsible fiscal policy. 

It is a government that recognizes our free enterprise system 
—our industry and agriculrure—as the very wellspring of 
prosperity and opportunity for all our people. It is a govern- 
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ment, therefore, that promotes the sound growth of this 
system and its service to the people. 

It is a government determined to place the best interest 
of all its citizens above special interests of any selfish group. 

Such a government is essential to deal with the problems 
of these times. It is vital in fighting inflation and in grappling 
with our tremendous problems of taxation. 

For, make no mistake, we are at grips with deadly infla- 
tionary forces. We are under the gun of onerous taxation— 
taxation that can effectively prevent the accumulation of 
private capital and the incentive for productive expansion. 

In our battle against inflation, two facts today stand out 
very clearly: 

The first is, that if public spending soars far beyond the 
revenues of Government, inflation will infuse itself more 
deeply and dangerously throughout economy. 

Unrestrained spending can only result in deficit financing, 
higher taxes and cheaper dollars. And in such event, who must 
bear these burdens? You. You and your family—and every 
other citizen of our country! 

Inflation feeds on the income and the savings of ever) 
individual, every enterprise, in America. 

It eats away the savings we cherish for our family’s security. 
It robs us of the real value of the dollars we earn. A quick 
glance at the family food basket can make that point painfully 
clear. 

In 1939, a dollar would fill the basket with potatoes, bread, 
coffee, cabbage, milk and eggs. Today's dollar will buy only 
the cabbage, milk and eggs. 

Twenty years ago, you could buy a pound of round steak, a 
pound of bacon, a pound of pork chops, and a pound of sugar 
for what it costs you today to buy just the pound of steak 
alone! 

And so it goes with every thing we buy. 

Every American, therefore, has compelling reason to be 
concerned over the gigantic spending schemes that already 
have been voted by one House or the other of the present 
Congress. Together, just to date, these schemes represent 
severel billion dollars of needless, unjustifiable spending! And 
more of the same are in the offing. 

All are the creations of political pressures of special groups. 

But if they become law, it will be every American whose 
dollar is cheapened—every American whose paycheck must 
yield steeper taxes——and every American whose children 
must bear the future debt. 

The second fact in the inflation battle is the vast monopoly 
power of a handful of union dictators. This is the very core of 
our inflationary struggle. 

Eighty per cent or more of the cost of what we buy is for 
labor. Obviously, industrial wage costs have a very direct 
bearing on everyone's cost of living. 

Wage increases have been fundamental to the rising living 
standards of our people, and the vitality of our economy. They 
should continue to be. And they will be, so long as they are 
related to increased productive efficiency. 

But when union dictators force wage costs far outrunning 
productivity gains, inflation is inevitable. With each round of 
wage and price increases, our dollar drops another notch in 
purchasing power. The wage earner who gets the increase 
soon finds that his new dollars, too, are siphoned off by a 
higher cost of living. And union members everywhere are 
hurt as badly as everyone else. 

In the past ten years, a 28 per cent gain in industrial 
productivity has been overwhelmed by a 67 per cent rise in 
wage rates. The difference between these figures is wage-push 
inflation. Inevitably, this has priced more and more American 
products out of export markets, and reduced our ability to 
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meet foreign competition in our own domestic markets. 

The nation has been shocked by the colossal labor racket- 
cering and corruption revealed in the hearings of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee. Our people—including the great body of 
union members—want these terrible abuses stopped, now. 

But let us recognize that these abuses are but symptoms of 
i much greater problem. 

Why are union racketeers contemptuous of public opinion? 
Because they operate within the framework of a tremendous 
concentration of power which aims to control the laws, the 
law-makers of our land, and eventually the White House 
itself. Thousands of our businessmen and workers have been 
partially “brain-washed” into believing these influences can- 
not be successfully challenged, thereby weakening their will 
to resist, to stand up and fight for what is right! 

This is a union boss monopoly power that equals any 
accumulation of vested interest to be found in history. 

This monopoly draws upon huge financial resources— 
almost equal to the total resources of all the nation’s life 
insurance companies combined! 

It is a power that permits a few entrenched bosses to spend 
millions of dollars of union dues money for political purposes, 
exactly as the leaders see fit, with no choice given the dues 
payers. 

It is a power to impose at will an ever-rising cost of living 
ipon our people. 

It is a power that can systematically bludgeon American 
business until free competitive enterprise can no longer 
survive in America as a vital force. 

This is a grave mora! and economic problem to which our 
Congress should address itself with all earnestness. Many 
alarmed members of the Congress are doing so. But, quite 
obviously, too many others presently are more concerned 
with the wrath of the union dictators than their duty to the 
American people, 

Now, of course, whenever anyone questions abuses of union 
power, the affected bosses and their political cult rush to 
fenounce him as “anti labor.” 

But union members are no longer accepting that deceit. 
The overwhelming majority of working men and women and 
their leaders are devoted, self-respecting Americans. They 
know that anyone who is for a strong America, as I am, Is 
for a strong union movement. They know that cleaning up 
union abuses is no more “union busting” than the legal clean- 
ing up of pernicious business practices, years ago, was ‘cor- 
poration busting.” 

They have had enough of union rackets, and corrupt unions, 
ind corrupt and power hungry union leaders. They have had 
enough of union elections rigged to deprive members of 
their rights. They do not want their own dues payments 
used to further political ideologies to which they may be firmly 
opposed. And they know that anyone who urges Government 
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help to rid them of these abuses is pro-labor in the deepest 
Fortunately for America, in these eventful times, there is 
wise leadership in our Government. 

The fight to hold inflation in check, to keep our business 
economy growing, and to root out corrupt union elements, is 
being led by the President of the United States. 

President Eisenhower prevented wild public spending from 
wrecking the economy when frantic pressure developed 
during the recent business slow-down. He insisted instead upon 
sound measures, with the result that our economy has moved 
soundly forward ever since. And, of most importance, our cost 
of living has been checked, and has leveled off. 

Our President is fighting to prepare the way for tax policies 
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that can bring greater opportunity to every citizen through 
the sound growth of our economy. 

He is standing firmly for realistic legislation to assure 
America’s union members honest and responsible union lead+ 
ership. 

Our Vice President, many Members of Congress, and many 
others in the Government, are equally vigorous in behalf of 
these issues. 

Much, for example, will be accomplished by the President's 
new Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth. Good progress is being made under the able chair- 
manship of Vice President Nixon. I am proud to be a member 
of this Committee, and look forward to the work to be done. 

We hear the question raised in Washington, from time to 
time, as to what constitutes bold leadership. That is a fair 
question. Let us take a look at it. 

Which calls for the boldness of genuine personal courage 
and vision? To insist upon a balanced budget and a sound 
dollar—or to yield to the noisy pressures of special groups for 
more and bigger spending? 

To seek diligently a fair tax code that will inspire our whole 
economy to grow—or to “go along” in order to placate every- 
body with a hand in the pork barrel? 

To insist firmly upon labor laws the people desire and 
the nation needs—or to try to fool the public with so-called 
labor legislation dictated by the union monopolists themselves? 

These are the choices of leadership offered the American 
people. 

Actually, common sense policies are the policies the great 
majority of Americans want. 

That fact is demonstrated by several recent polls of public 
opinion. 

In one of the largest, these findings were made: 

The large majority of citizens interviewed said the first 
requirement of responsible national leadership for 1959 is to 
help check inflation. 

The three items they listed as most important for Congress 
to work on were: Holding down prices; prevention of in- 
flation; and laws to clean up labor monopoly evils. 

A higher percentage of union members listed these common- 
sense objectives than did even the general public! 

In view of all these indications, then, why do the spenders, 
the taxers and the apologists for union abuses dominate the 
Congress? 

The reason is just this: Far too few people take the trouble 
to let the Congress know what they think! 

Congress is responsive to the will of the people. But how 
can the individual Congressman determine whether the public 
agrees with a particular proposal unless he fears from the 
public? 

I think you will agree that this is an extremely critical 
problem. But let me ask you: 

Have you let your Congressmen know where you stand? 

Did you write to them when the big spending bills were up 
for debate? 

The Members of Congress received plenty of letters, tele- 
grams, telephone calls and personal visits. From whom? From 
the American people? Or from those groups who had a 
special interest? 

The truth is that the Senate and House were bombarded 
by energized special interest groups. The arguments that poured 
in were one-sided. And the special interest groups won the 
first round. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am a Republican. But I am under 
no delusion here that I am speaking to the East Side Repub- 
lican Club. Some of you are Republicans; some of you are 
Democrats. Some are Independents. But what I am urging is 
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not a partisan proposition. I am not asking for partisan 
expression. 

What I am asking, what I am saying, is simply this: 

Speak out! Let your voice be heard! 

Not only to you as businessmen, but also to union mem- 
bers, farmers, the 42 million housewives who pay grocery bills 
every day; to teachers, professional men, students, retired 
people—to every citizen, I say: 

How deep is your belief in this land of ours? Deep enough 
to speak up in its behalf? 

Is it deep enough to give of your substance, your time and 
your genius to preserve it? 

A hard and fateful struggle is being waged. Your voice and 
efforts are more than important—they are vital. 

They are vital on specific current issues. They are vital on 
long-range issues. They are needed at campaign time, and 
between campaigns. 

Sound political leadership must have the active support 
of those who want sound government. 

Some State governments today face virtual financial collapse. 

Why? 

Because those believing in sound political leadership have 
stood aside as spendthrift politicians have joined forces with 
labor bosses in an orgy of reckless spending and more and 
more taxation. 

And what permanent solutions are being suggested by those 
in control? 

The only suggestions so far have been the worn-out, old- 
fashioned “soak the rich” ideas; specifically, a call for a 
corporation's profit tax, and an income tax on so narrow a 
base that only a small per cent of the citizens would have to 
pay the bills! 

Nothing is being done to reduce expenditures. No studies 
are under way to see where the tax dollars of these States have 
gone and are going. Nothing is being done through long-range 
state tax reforms to make these States attractive once again 
to business and industry, and to help provide more jobs. 

My friends, the citizens of these States are learning the 
hard way that more huge spending programs mean that the 
Government has to collect more in taxes to pay for them. 

The more American business has to pay in taxes, the /ess 
it has left to invest in mew products and new plants. 

And certainly, the less business is able to invest in new 
production, the less it is able to create new jobs. 

It is that simple. 

Peaceful co-existence may have its virtues in some fields. 
But the welfare state and virile free enterprise can not exist 
side by side within the same economy. And I don’t believe 
for one minute that the union members of our country, any 
more than the rest of us, want to surrender their freedom to 
a welfare state. 

Instead of increasing the tax burden, we need to carry out 
an essential revision in our Federal tax structure. 

This task, we know, will be tremendously difficult. But it 
is part and parcel of the basic solution for stopping inflation 
and spurring our economic growth. It must be done. 

We need to relieve the tax load being carried by the in- 
dividual citizen and by our business system. 

This great nation has been built on the motivation of high 
levels of individual achievement. We have encouraged, with 
material reward, each citizen to perform to the best of his 
capacity. 

Even the Soviets have taken note of this historic process. 
Russia, despite its Communist doctrine, now offers high 
incentives for outstanding individual performance in industry, 
science, and other areas of its society. 

Consider, against this, the fact that we have been moving 
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in the direction of destroying personal incentive! 

We have steadily compressed the reward for doing some- 
thing thereby encouraging many to do little or nothing. 

Take notice, for example, of what has happened to the 
head of a family of four with an annual income of $5,000 
Today he is paying almost ten times as much in Federal income 
taxes alone as he did in 1939. And if he strives to increase 
his income, the penalty of taxation becomes increasingly 
severe. 

Of equally great consequence is the effect of ponderous 
taxation on busines initiative. 

Our population is growing rapidly. In the years ahead, our 
people will need greater opportunities and millions of new 
jobs. Business is expected to create most of these jobs. Business 
expects to create jobs. Corporations today provide nearly three- 
quarters of all the non-government wages and salaries paid. 

But new jobs can come into being only as billions of dollars 
are invested in new tools and capacity. Now, where is this 
money to come from? In the end, it must come from the 
earnings a company saves after paying al! its taxes. 

Today Federal taxes alone can take more than half of many 
a company’s net income! Then follow state and local taxes. 
There are over 100,000 taxing authorities in our country. 
Their weight can seriously restrict the ability of business to 
meet its job-creating capital needs. 

Much of our Federal tax code was hastily adopted during 
times of war. 

A sensible, equitable, dynamic tax program is needed in its 
place. Such a program will keep Federal revenues up, not by 
taxing away incentive and means of growth, but by steadily 
increasing the tax base. 

The present Administration has made this clear. It has 
already embarked on a program of tax reform and reduction 
with the Revenue Act of 1954. The President's insistence on a 
balanced budget in 1959 is related directly to this goal. Putting 
our fiscal house in order, he has emphasized, is essential to a 
sound, progressive program of tax reform. 

Obviously, this program cannot call for immediate and 
sharp reduction in all income tax rates. It calls for gradual 
reform and reduction. And it calls for equitable reduction for 
all taxpayers, large and small. 

The ultimate tax pattern, in short, must be a completely 
integrated program that will meet the real needs of a dynamic 
economy. 

And this kind of program will be achieved only if we avoid 
the pitfalls of grandiose spending for non-essentials, and 
other inflationary pressures which swell the costs of govern. 
ment. 

In summary, let me leave these thoughts with you: 

We must maintain Our initiative in military and world 
political strength. 

We must be equally vigilant against the Soviet determina. 
tion to defeat us politically with economic strength. This may 
well be the ultimate battleground the Kremlin has chosen. 

To succeed, we must promote the sound growth of our whole 
economy—we must maintain a philosophy of government 
that provides the greatest opportunity for all our people. 

We must keep the cost of living in check, while our 
standards of living go up, with a stable dollar. This means a 
balanced budget, and control of pressure on prices resulting 
from the irresponsible demands of a few union dictators. 

We must take steps to correct the union abuses that the 
great majority of working men themselves want corrected. 

We must revise our tax system to permit our people to 
create the great economic expansion of which we are capable. 

Here in this room today is a gathering of the finest sales 
abilities in America. Here are the executives who represent 
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the sales genius of many of our nation’s leading corporations. 

Competition is your life. You are constantly devoting your 
best brain power and energies to competing with others in 
your industry, possibly the fellow sitting at your same table 
today. 

But may I suggest an even greater competition exists, in 
which there is more at stake for you, your company, its stock- 
holders and its employees? 

It is the ever-pressing, huge and deadly competition you face 
with forces dedicated to government by pressure groups and 
labor monopolists. It can defeat you—destroy you—as no 
industrial competitor could ever do. 

There is nothing more important you can do than to devote 
some of your sales genius and best techniques to fighting this 
battle. Nothing is more essential to your company and its 
furure! 

Thousands of corporate mailings are made to stockholders 
every day. Why not employ these mailings to enlist their active 
support? Pressure-group government and labor monopoly 
power are definitely contrary to ¢hesr interests. 

I would dare to suggest that your companies, in these com- 
munications, tell your stockholders clearly how this struggle 
affects them, both as citizens and as owners of business. There 
are also many hard-hitting articles, speeches and other ma- 
terials that could be included. Mailed regularly to the nation’s 
10 million stockholders, they could be of ever-expanding 
influence throughout the country. 

The same can be said of communications with employees. 
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They, too, can see this great competition in progress, and 
they need to know from you exactly what is at stake and they 
should be told the truth. 

What do you want for America? How deep is your belief 
in America? It ss very deep, I am certain. But it can be 
effective only as you let it be known. 

I urge you to take your place among those who will speak, 
and work, and fight for sound government and a stronger 
America in the years ahead! 

My friends, the greatest era in history—the Golden Era of 
unlimited opportunity, lies ahead. 

We can make it mankind’s most fruitful period if we but 
solve the problems we face and move forward, as we can, 
united for the well-being of America. 

We will do so if we but realize that the all-out economic 
war with the Communists calls for just as much unity of 
purpose, just as much devotion to country, just as much 
selfless effort, yes just as much old-fashioned patriotism on 
the part of every American, as any military war ever did. 

I am certain we can and will meet this challenge. We will 
do so best, I feel sure, by following the program of true 
liberalism I have outlined here today—a program based on 
free men organizing and conducting their lives in freedom 
and spreading freedom to everyone everywhere. 

We have inherited the glory of this nation—its strength 
and its freedom. Let us protect it—let us perpetuate it—and 
let us bear it proudly forward into the hands of our children. 


Brainpower—Our Most Powerful 
Resource 


NO TIME FOR LOAFERS OR FREE RIDERS 
By E. S. FIELDS, President, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Delivered at the Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, November 23, 1958 


R. PRESIDENT, members of the board of trustees, 
members of the faculty, guests, and members of 
the graduating class of Indiana Technical College, 

I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity to participate 
with you in your program today and speaking to you on this 
very important occasion. 

Several weeks ago I made a visit here to the college. As I 
was flying to Fort Wayne on that occasion, the particular 
thought came to me in that temporary detachment from the 
business world which usually occupies me on such a day, that 
it was a rare privilege for a businessman to be able to spend 
a day on the campus of an institution of higher learning. 

This particularly so for a person whose college life was 
many years behind him—more decades than he cares to 
remember. 

In looking through some papers I had brought along for 


reading on that trip, 1 came across a leaflet issued by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education which intensified my 
interest in making that visit and the anticipation of being 
here today. 


In that leaflet was the information that now 1 out of every 

young men and women of college age in the United States 
is attending college while 5O years ago it was only 1 out of 
24. This is indicative of the growth of our country in size 
nd quality and the vast demand for college-educated men 
nd women in all walks of life. 





As the plane on that earlier trip came into Fort Wayne, 
the element of growth of our country was evidenced by the 
new industries and homes that could be seen spreading out 
in all directions around your city, a characteristic scene these 
days throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

My attention was attracted, quite naturally I presume, to 
the sight of the great steel tower electric transmission lines 
and the scars on the ground marking the presence of high- 
pressure underground gas lines, both converging on the city. 
To me, those great transporters of energy exemplified the 
quality aspect of our country. They represented the contribu- 
tions of college-educated people to the development of ade- 
quate energy sources that are vital to the needs of our modern 
existence. Their importance lies in the fact that the energy 
requirements to support the expanding economy of the coun- 
try are increasing at a rate 10 times that of our population 
increase. 

The leaflet on education went on to state that by 1970 the 
country's college enrollment will be double what it is now. I 
am sure that this fantastic increase in demand for higher 
education does not disturb the administrative heads and 
faculties of the colleges and universities, as they are dedicated 
to the proposition that our future well-being depends upon 
increased numbers of highly educated men and women. 

There was ample proof of this at the ninth Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Institute held 2 weeks ago at the Uni- 
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versity of Cincinnati. The theme of the meeting was “Ap- 
praising Science Education.” The study of science education 
in this country has been intensified, and justifiably so, since 
our leadership in this field has been recently challenged, as 
evidenced by the Russian launching of the sputniks and their 
progress in the nuclear fields. 

You would have been impressed by the seriousness with 
which the several hundred teachers of science in attendance 
at this meeting discussed the student, teacher, and subject 
relationship to increase the amount of take-home knowledge 
right down to the preparatory work in the high schools. 

If these educators have any concern at all, I believe it is 
involved in the questions whether there will be sufiicient 
teachers and have available to them the facilities to do the job 
adequately. 

With evidences of expansion of our country on all sides 
of us, it seemed to me to be appropriate to this occasion to 
sketch out some concepts of the future, using the next 15 to 
20 years for the picture. Here is how you, the members of 
this graduating class, will be involved. At that time the mem- 
bers of this class will be approximately 40 years of age; you 
will have matured in your chosen field of endeavor; and it is 
you and your contemporaries coming out of the colleges of 
the country that must be depended upon to assume positions 
of leadership and responsibility in the business, social, and 
political structures of the time. 

The forecast; for the period ahead that are used are those 
developed by the country’s most qualified students of economic 
trends and they are generally accepted as possible of attain- 
ment. 

There are two basic premises underlying these forecasts: 
First, that the population of the country will continue to grow 
at a rapid pace; and second, that the people of this country 
will continue to exert their efforts, skills, and ingenuities to 
raise their standard of living. 

In a general way, the economists use two measures to 
forecast the business volume at any near future date—the 
number of customers (population) and how much in goods 
and services it takes to supply them. Simply stated, the ex- 
pansion derives from more people requiring more things. 

As to the first point, the population of the country is now 
175 million and there will be some 57 million more people; 
that is, consumers of goods and services, by the year 1975, an 
increase of 34 per cent. There could be a lesser increase in 
number of workers, as it appears that the populations at the 
two ends of the age scale will increase more rapidly than 
those of employable age in the middle of the scale. In any 
event, to achieve our ambitions for a higher standard of 
living, each worker must then be producing about 50 per cent 
more than he produces today. 

Concerning the second point, there is no reason to speculate 
here on what specific things will be provided to meet the 
people’s future demands other than to reiterate that there will 
be more people requiring more things such as housing, 
clothing, food, automobiles, home appliances, and so forth, 
and many new things not yet in the minds of men. Our total 
energy requirements at the time, another measure of our 
standard of living, could be three times what they are today. 

We are a nation with only 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, yet we have approximately half of the things that 
add to the pleasures and comforts of modern living. 

Keep in mind that this status has been acquired under a 
freedom of life that brought our ancestors to this country and 
a freedom of enterprise under which each of us can profit from 
the fruits of our own genius and labor. 

While it is not the subject of this discussion, we must be 
eternally on guard against the siren calls of those advocates 
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of the easier life through dependence upon the Government— 
the result can only be a further erosion of the liberties that 
we prize so highly. 

The split world and the split atom dominate the onrushing 
current of events of our time, and the only way we can possibly 
attain the goals set for ourselves is to use to Capacity Our most 
powerful resource—our brainpower. This is too wonderful 
and exciting a time for loafers or free riders. 

A year ago outer space was something for the cartoon strips 
and the science-fiction magazines. Today there are satellites 
on the edge of space; submarines powered and homes lighted 
by nuclear fission; computers solving problems for business 
and industry; radar in daily commercial use; and people 
watching television in remote places of the world. 


Not one of these phenomena was happening 20 years ago. 
Yet, startling as those changes are, they are a mere foretaste of 
what will almost certainly happen during the next 20 years. 
For the rate of change is continuing, possibly even accelerating. 

New materials, new products, and new machines will present 
a host of challenging opportunities to individuals willing and 
able to exploit them. 

We are already in the shift from mass production, for which 
we are noted, into that technological revolution we term 
automation. Many processes we use today will become obsolete 
and supplanted by larger and faster machines, and manual 
effort will be supplemented to an ever-increasing degree by 
mechanical power. 

The laborer will lose out to the semiskilled, as some of the 
jobs formerly performed by laborers are done by machines. 
The semiskilled, in turn, will lose out to the skilled, as the 
machine-operative jobs and servicing of the machines become 
complicated in the automated process. Many new processes re- 
quiring special skills will appear, and many with which we are 
now familiar will disappear. Please keep in mind, however, 
that machines cannot think, they cannot exercise judgment, 
nor do they have imagination. That has to be the contribution 
of quality educated and trained people in this new order of 
things. 

As we look into the era ahead, it is interesting to trace 
man’s quest for power to supplement the sole efforts of his 
own muscles. It was centuries before he learned to use the 
muscles of animals, and it was relatively recent that the wind 
was resorted to for pumping water and that mill towns grew 
up along the rivers and streams where falling water could be 
harnessed to drive machines. Modern industry began with 
the invention of the steam engine for conversion of the 
energy of our stored-up fuels—coal, oil, and gas—into me- 
chanical power to drive more machines. And with the advent 
of mass transportation and electric power the limitation as 
to location of people and industry was removed. 

Human progress has been in proportion to the adaptation 
of power to the world’s work. Beyond the time of exhaustion 
of our coal, oil, and gas reserves lie the inexhaustible potential 
power resources available from the most recently discovered 
process of atomic fission and the possibilities for the controlled 
use of hydrogen fusion. Our continued progress, which these 
new sources of energy make possible, can only be assured by 
the increasing numbers of people freed from manual labors 
devoting themselves to creative work. 

And I would like to say here, parenthetically, that one of 
the most creative fields, both present and future, is that of 
teaching. 

‘Now for some thoughts for your consideration upon 
graduation. 

Since a young engineer cannot continue his formal education 
on a full-time basis indefinitely, he must continue to grow 
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after graduation if he is to equip himself adequately to assume 
a place of leadership in the future. 

Closing the gaps between the attitudes of the college 
campus and the realities of earning a living and making 
progress in the complex situation of modern business is not 
an easy task. 

While many companies have definite training programs for 
the young college men that join them, there is much a young 
ran can do on his own initiative to contribute to his self- 
development by being alert and inquisitive and learning all 
he can about his employer's business. 

The march of progress is constantly occurring and the young 
engineer must continue to advance his knowledge or be left 
behind. His college education is a firm foundation on which 
he can continue to build throughout his lifetime. In addition 
to advanced technical knowledge he will profit by a deeper 
understanding of human behavior and motivation; and from 
a broader appreciation of the business and social institutions 
of our environment. 

It is equally important that the young engineer understand 
himself. Periodic self analysis can serve as a means of strength- 
ening confidence by recognition of admitted shortcomings. 
This he can do within his own counsels. 

Two of the most important attributes the successful man 
must possess are first, the ability to deal with men and affairs 
and second, the ability to read and absorb the written experi- 
ence of others. A planned reading program of good books 
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and articles of lasting value to broaden and deepen social and 
technical knowledge will add much personal enjoyment. 

Those of you who aspire to leadership of business enter- 
prises must take note of the new and dynamic concepts in the 
business management fields. The new ideas concerning man- 
agement now emerging are predicted upon the assumption that 
management is an identifiable, measurable, and transferable 
activity that can be mastered, as can any other skill. 

In closing, let me leave one more thought with you that is 
aside from these more or less materialistic points of view. 

We are in an international technological race, because a 
formidable adversary has made it a race. We emphasize the 
need for technological speed-up, but on the need for a spiritual 
speed-up much less has been said. 

We must not simply overwhelm ourselves with the physical 
sciences leading to the materialistic; rather we must gain 
for ourselves an understanding of man’s spiritual and emotional 
progress as reflected in his literature, art, music, history, and 
philosophy. The man or woman who concentrates on “things” 
can hardly be trusted to use those “things” for the essential 
good of mankind. 

Only those who have guided the development of their 
spirit as well as their mind are really educated and qualified 
to use wisely the things that man’s reason has enabled him to 
fashion out of nature’s raw materials. 

I extend to you my heartiest congratulations and best wishes. 


College Teaching In Today’s World 


EDUCATION AND FOREIGN POLICY 
By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, United States Senator from Minnesota 


Delivered at the Banquet Session of the Fourteenth National Conference on Higher Education, sponsored by the Assoctation for 
Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, March 3, 1959 


LEARLY one of the main streams of Western thought 
—cradled in the life of the great Western colleges 
and umiversities—has been the principle of balance, 

of equilibrium, of symmetry. 

How vital it is today that this Aristotelian principle should 
shape American planning and policy. 

Yet how far from balanced, how free from distortion many 
of our national policies are today! 

There is, for example, a gross underemphasis on the need 
for expanded national productivity, particularly in the “public 
service” area, 

Domestically, we are currently failing to assign a sufficiently 
high priority to housing, to school and hospital construction, 
to basic research, to education in general. 

There is a striking dependence today on short-run, make- 
shife solutions, an unwillingness to program boldly ahead, 
and a fixed idea that, while corporate planning is somehow 
“good,” government programming is invariably “bad.” 

In our foreign policy we have developed a dangerously 
distorted pattern—a general overemphasis on the importance 
of preserving the status quo, a habit of over-reaction to moves 
of the Soviet bloc, and in recent years, a failure to institute 
broad bur flexible programs to deal with the infinitely 
complex problems of a world in the process of rapid and 
often violent change. 

A “crisis mentality” has developed—a pattern of drift, 
crisis and drift again. Each flareup is met by sudden, hasty, 


improvisation—followed almost invariably by an almost total 
relapse into drift again. 

Throughout the vast emergent areas of Asia and Africa, 
we have too often sought only defensive military alliances. 
We have, thereby, missed sweeping opportunities to win the 
Cold War by taking the struggle to the higher plane on which 
we have the greatest chance of success—the fight against 
hunger and disease, the struggle for knowledge and human 
dignity. 

We seem forever on the defensive, forever “standing firm,” 
forever reacting to a new Soviet-created crisis. 

Standing on the defensive, we have failed to come to grips 
with the underlying economic and social problems of the 
world on which communism feeds and grows. While the 
emergent peoples of the world are vitally interested in the 


great East-West struggle, they are primarily engrossed in: 
their own struggle to find a way up—at almost any cost— 


from the mire of famine and disease, from the filth and rags 
of “native quarters,” from degrading ignorance, from their 
outcaste, almost subhuman status assigned to them by a 
civilization which stumbled into the industrial revolution two 
or three centuries before they did. 

There are three words—"people, progress and peace”— 
that belong to the lexicon of democracy, and that uniquely 
represent the Democratic tradition. They are powerful words 
—so important and so powerful that the enemies of freedom 
have attempted to take them to their bosoms—literally to 
steal them away. 
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There is a plethora of Communists “Peoples Republics.” 

The Communists are determined to demonstrate to the 
new and rising nations that communism means economic and 
social progress. 

And we have permitted the Communists very nearly to 
appropriate the word “peace”—to pose as the peace-makers 
and to tag us with the label of “war-mongers.” 

Like it or not, the Communists have been getting away 
with ideological piracy. They have been quicker than some 
of our own leaders to recognize the real battleground of the 
world—the struggle for men’s minds—and swifter to under- 
stand the surging drives that are toppling kings and emperors 
and colonialist powers throughout Asia and Africa. 

But we do not know our own strength! At least we have 
failed to mobilize it! 

We urgently need to design and launch a broad-gauged 
and affirmative foreign policy on the natural strengths of our 
nation—yes, to harness to the plow of foreign policy our 
tremendous industrial capacity, our dominant capital, our 
technical knowledge, our agricultural abundance, our wealth 
of trained educators, agriculturists, administrators, technicians, 
doctors and students. 

Why have we not done it? 

I would suggest that the cause may be found in part in the 
lack of status of the intellectual in our midst, and in the 
habit which a nation of producers has developed of judging 
the worth of a man or of an idea in terms of annual salary 
or doliar cost. 

There appears today to be too narrow a circle from which 
the political leadership of the country tends to draw its advice 
and ideas, 

Valuable as may be the counsel of financiers and manu- 
facturers and military officers—and the experience of these 
groups of men is useful and valuable—the government's 
fundamental policy decisions might well be predicated upon 
a wider base. I am convinced that the counsel of men and 
women broadly representative of agriculture, of labor, of the 
press, of the scientific community, of the legal and medical 
professions, of the clergy, of the teaching profession,—yes, 
and of the arts—should be sought out and given intense 
consideration by the responsible political leaders of the nation. 

Firmer, stronger, more freely-flowing lines of communica- 
tion must be set up to channel the ideas and enthusiasms of 
intellectual America into the halls of Congress and into the 
mind and heart of each man who occupies the office of the 
Presidency. 

I am not one of those who believe—nor do I think that 
anyone in this audience believes—that all the problems of the 
world can be solved by education. 

But I am deeply impressed with the value and the power 
of education—its value as an end in itself, for its key role 
in the freeing of man’s spirit and the enrichment of his life— 
and its power to shape the destinies of nations. 

There is increased public attention to education today— 
reflected in its most dramatic form in the passage by the 
Congress of the National Defense Education Act last year. 
Congress in this Act explicitly recognized the worth and the 
importance of a broad-based educational system—and did 
not plunge the country into a lop-sided effort in behalf of 
scientific and technical training alone. 

We specifically encouraged young people to go into teach- 
ing, through a provision permitting the writing off of a 
portion of the Federally-guaranteed college student loan. We 
singled out language training for special emphasis, because of 
the really appalling gaps in our language abilities. But we 
made a conscious effort to write legislation which would 
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preserve the essentially balanced and symmetrical character of 
American education. 

Because I am a former college teacher myself, and because 
I have consciously made an effort to keep open the lines of 
communication between the community of scholars and the 
political leadership of the nation, perhaps you will permit me 
to make one or two suggestions to you, my respected friends 
in the colleges and universities. 

I would like to put before the House a few ideas for 
feeding some of the brain-power of the American educa- 
tional system into the machinery of American foreign policy. 

One suggestion which I respectfully advance is that more 
of our American colleges and universities should encourage 
searching and frankest discussion and debate of current 
political, economic and social problems. 

While there is a role for the colleges to play as “islands of 
contemplation,” there is a concurrent responsibility to prepare 
the individual for the day to day participation that the derno- 
cratic process requires. 

Secondly, I would urge you to resist the demands that we 
cut down on our efforts to provide liberal education, in favor 
of more training of scientists and engineers. To be sure, we 
need more scientists and engineers! But I am of the opinion 
that we can afford an educational establishment great enough 
to train all the scientists and engineers we can conceivably 
use, without cutting back on the vital effort toward liberal 
education. They are not mutually exclusive at all. 

I have only one suggestion to make insofar as the college 
curriculum is concerned. There is a need, I feel as a man in 
public life, for a much clearer understanding on the part of 
college graduates of the mainsprings of national power and 
the motivations of national conduct. Too often a student can 
emerge from a series of courses in economics and history and 
government without a real understanding of their inter- 
relationship, without making the kind of synthesis that will 
prepare him to face and help to solve the problems of his 
society and his nation. 

These are modest suggestions, and humbly put. For I have 
profound respect for the character and the achievements of 
American higher education. Americans take great pride in 
the vigor, the stability, and the integrity of our colleges and 
universities. 

My principal question tonight is not how we can improve 
our American olecsieinih system—but rather what we can 
do to more fully utilize the great example and the great 
strength of American education in a more constructive and 
affirmative foreign policy. 

The works of peace—as well as the words of peace—are 
imperative in American foreign policy. 

Yes, we must broaden and intensify the existing programs 
for the use and distribution of our vast food abundance. The 
generous and planned use of food and fiber has already made 
an historic contribution to the social and economic well-being 
of many nations. This is the national effort I call Food for 
Peace. It can be the foundation for a series of works of peace. 

A second and parallel effort is in preparation—Health 
for Peace. I have joined with Senator Lister Hill of Alabama 
in proposing an International Health and Medical Research 
Act. We are hoping to mobilize the medical and scientific 
resources of America behind a massive assault on disease, 
pestilence, malnutrition and pain. 

I invite your consideration tonight of a third major work 
of peace—what I shall call an “Education for Peace” program. 

If education has been one of our cherished American ideals, 
it is also one of the deepest hopes and needs of people 
everywhere. 

In Sicily there are towns where the farmers after a long 
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day in the fields will go to school for three hours a night, 
five nights a week, to try to learn to read and write. In India, 
young children, lacking even paper and pencils, squat for 
hours in a makeshift schoolroom and never take their eager 
eyes off the teachers. In Haiti parents have literally sold the 
fillings out of their teeth to get money for their children to 
ZO to school. 

Education is a powerful personal ideal to people in the 
underdeveloped countries. It is also indispensable to their 
economic progress and national independence. At one time, 
it was the rather simple belief that the reason some countries 
were poor and laggard was simply that they lacked necessary 
capital and know-how. But we are coming to understand that 
money and techniques are not enough. 

The one resource most of the needy countries have in ample 
quantity is manpower. But it is untrained, unskilled manpower. 
In fact, unless the have-not countries can develop the men 
needed to make effective use of the funds and knowledge 
provided by the more developed countries, much of the aid 
will inevitably be wasted. 

The Communist leadership has recognized this interrelation- 
ship very quickly and has taken vigorous steps accordingly. 
The achievements of Soviet science have a prodigious educa- 
tional effort behind them. Throughout the Communist nations 
new universities are cropping up, new buildings, new labora- 
tories, and very large scholarship programs for talented 
students, In the student dormitories throughout the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, thousands, in fact tens of thousands, of university students 
are studying—from families and from remote towns from 
which until a few years ago no one had ever gone to a 
university. 

It may be that the Communist leaders are creating a force 
of freedom which may some day tear apart the Communist 
system by educating masses of people. But for the present 
they are winning the loyalty and deeply felt gratitude of 
students and parents. 

In too many of the countries of the Free World educational 
systems are impoverished and stagnant. It was in the great 
countries of the West that the university idea was born and 
where a great university tradition has been built over the 
centuries, But some of these schools today are suffering from 
too much history. They are burdened with traditionalism. In 
some cases they are still living and thinking in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. 

In the newly independent countries the problem is different. 
There, without a highly developed educational system and 
lacking in a scientific and academic tradition, they are often 
building from scratch. Where they do have universities, they 
are in too many cases poor imitations of the most antiquated 
models from Western Europe. Their graduates are frequently 
mistrained in terms of the needs of the country—the resulrt, 
large numbers of unemployed and unemployable university 
graduates forming a core of disgruntled, resentful intellectuals. 

In both the old and new free world countries when it 
comes time to divide up the budget, the Ministry of Education 
is too frequently put at the end of the line. 

To cite just One case in point. In Greece, a country with 
some seven million people, the government offers about 350 
cholarships a year to excellent graduates of secondary schools 
rO go on to the university. But across the border, in Communist 
Yugoslavia with roughly double the Greek population, that 
government offers more than 30,000 scholarships a year for 
students to go to the university! 

It is only a question of time before that educational gap 
will begin to create an economic, military, and political power 
gap. 

We are, of course, not completely ignoring this educational 
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gap. As you know, on a limited scale the United States has 
been giving some help to education and educational exchanges 
internationally. The Fulbright program has been a great act 
of creative statesmanship. It has brought our academic com- 
munity into closer contact with the world of foreign scholar- 
ship than ever before. Through our atomic energy program 
we are training foreign scientists in our research institutions. 
In our economic development programs we are bringing 
foreign technicians here every year for training. The State 
Department is bringing over leaders in many fields. And, of 
course, Our great private foundations have been giving as- 
sistance to foreign educational institutions and have been 
assisting educational and scientific exchange for many years. 
All these efforts are to be applauded. 

But all these efforts together fall far short of the need and 
the opportunity. Their first defect is that they are too small 
in scale. 

Their second defect is that they are focused on only narrow 
details of the total problem of free world educational develop- 
ment—namely, exchange activity, technical and vocational 
training. They have not emphasized the general strengthening 
and expansion of the foreign educational systems themselves 
—the indigenous schools and universities. 

The third defect is that what we have done has been under- 
taken in a spasmodic, left-handed, and half-hearted manner 
totally lacking in drama, and impact. 

I propose that we launch a broad program of world edu- 
cational development—a plan of Education for Peace. 

The first step would be for the Congress of the United 
States to declare to the free world that we share their beliefs 
in the values of education and that we are ready to work 
with them in building up their own educational systems to 
train their own people. We should declare our readiness to 
support a ten-year, three billion dollar effort for world-wide 
development of democratic education—on condition only that 
our friends bring to us sound plans for self-help and mutual 
help. 

We do not propose to interfere in the control or direction 
of their educational systems; they should and must direct their 
own patterns of educational growth. 

The second step should be for us to draw together the 
many loose ends and separate efforts we are now supporting 
into one agency in Washington. This body—perhaps in the 
form of a quasi-independent International Educational De- 
velopment Foundation—would be responsible for leadership 
and focus in our international educational efforts. It is im- 
portant that such an agency stand on its own feet—not as 
a subordinate part of a propaganda program, nor of a military 
program, nor even of an economic development program. In 
its long-term potentiality for American prosperity and security, 
and for the strength and stability of free nations everywhere, 
such an education effort would not be second to any of the 
other assistance programs we are supporting. It should there- 
fore be not only visible but prominent among our inter- 
national agencies. But what about the money! Where are 
funds of this magnitude to be found? If it were necessary to 
propose the appropriation of dollars to this effort, 1 would 
still recommend this step, because I am convinced of the 
importance of education for peace and Progress. 

But this may not be necessary. As a result of the major 
programs of assistance in food and materials which the United 
States has given to friendly nations in the past, we now own 
considerable balances of foreign currencies abroad. The present 
total is in the neighborhood of two billion dollars, and the 
total is increasing as our food shipments and other kinds of 
help continue. By agreement with the recipient countries, 
these funds can be used only for mutually agreed upon 
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development projects. My recommendation is that we earmark 
a significant portion of these funds specifically for educational 
development. 

In addition, we now have made several billion dollars worth 
of loans to allied countries which are repayable in foreign 
currencies. I recommend that we also earmark a portion of 
these loan repayments for educational purposes. Such funds 
may not alone be enough—for there are several countries, 
particularly in Africa, where such funds are not available. In 
those cases, consideration should be given to the appropriation 
of additional dollar funds. 

Now it is obvious that all the educational problems in the 
world cannot be shouldered by the United States. We have 
huge educational needs of our own, and these should and 
must come first. The development of foreign educational 
systems must be a primary responsibility of each country. 

But think of the great gain to the United States and to all 
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mankind if we were to become clearly identified in the eyes 
of the world with physical symbols of friendship and progress 
like schools, universities, libraries and laboratories. 

The program I propose would involve grants for laboratories 
and. facilities, for the endowment of professorships, institutes 
and research projects. Scholarships and fellowships would b< 
granted after annual competitions in every region, every 
locality of every recipient country. It is difficult to imagine a 
more penetrating and meaningful way to identify Americans 
with individual opportunity, social democracy and international 
fraternity. 

I ask you for your consideration of this proposal. If you 
will give it your thoughtful criticism and your intelligent 
support, we may be able to help our country take another long 
step toward a more balanced and vital foreign policy and 
eventually a stable, just and serene peace. 


In Defense of American Education 


LET US NEVER UNDEREDUCATE 
By FREDERICK MAYER, Author and Professor of Philosophy, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


Delivered to the California Teachers Association, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California, February 7, 1959 


ASKED my students recently to write an essay about the 

outstanding contributions of American civilization. One 

student wrote that he thought our most significant 
achievement was in the field of technology. Another class 
member said our greatest attainment was our high standard 
of iiving. A third maintained that our most formidable con- 
tribution was our system of democracy. And then one student 
remarked that our foremost contribution was our system of 
public education. He was right. Probably, when the time 
comes, when historians will survey our civilization, as we 
today survey Rome, Greece, and Alexandria, they will regard 
education as America’s main distinction. This should not 
make us arrogant, because the basic spirit of education has to 
be one of humility. We become wise not as we imitate the 
past, but as we live for the future. Receptivity to new ideas 
which anticipate the future is one of the distinctive traits 
of American education. 

We are living in a period of crisis in opportunity. The 
competition which we are facing internationally is extremely 
severe, especially with Russia, and eventually with China. 
We must be first rate because we are somewhat in the same 
position as George Bernard Shaw when, at seventy he was 
asked how he felt and he said, “Sir, at my age you either feel 
great or not at all.” 

To understand the importance of American education, let 
us look at its historical background for a moment. It is based 
upon the insights of men like Jefferson who was proud, not 
so much of his political achievements, but of having helped 
to establish the University of Virginia and for having fought 
for separation of state and church throughout the United 
States. Jefferson, even in his seventies, would ride horseback 
10 miles a day so that he could fulfill his duties as rector of 
the University of Virginia. His office was always open to 
faculty members and even to freshmen. There was no stuffiness 
in him. He was a constant student. At the age of fifteen he 
had read more profound books than many leaders of American 
civilization are reading today. At that age already he had 
mastered Aristotle and Plato; he had read Voltaire, Erasmus, 
and he was imbued with the spirit of philosophy. 

Jefferson had the faith which has become a part of our 


heritage that man must live with insistent awareness of the 
present and that he must use the resources of reason. And in 
a letter he said that, if a democracy expects to live, it must 
cultivate education. And what did education mean to Jeffer- 
son? It meant a stress upon the humanities and the sciences, 
it meant the forward look. It meant a cultivation of freedom 
as an absolute good. Jefferson was attacked vigorously just 
as many leaders of education are being attacked today. He 
was called an atheist, perverter of morality because he believed 
that epicureanism was an excellent system of morality. He 
maintained that there are two main guides for mankind: 
Jesus and Epicurus. Jesus because he taught us how to live 
profoundly and Epicurus because he taught us that the most 
important pleasure is that of the mind. 

Another man who was a pioneer in education was Horace 
Mann. He was a lawyer, who gave up law because as he said, 
“his client was humanity.” When he started his labors, the 
schools were extremely inadequate. Pay was even worse than 
in our own period. Professional preparation was on a very 
low level. He traveled throughout New England and often 
spoke for $5 a night; one time he even swept out the lecture 
hall. Wherever he went, he radiated this conviction that 
education was man’s greatest good. He entered Congress in 
1848, later became president of Antioch College. As president 
of Antioch, he tolerated no social or racial distinctions. He 
gave one speech which has become part of our educational 
history and in which he said to students and to teachers, “Be 
ashamed to die until you have won a victory for humanity.” 
Should this not be the slogan for education in our own time? 

Ours is a period of vigorous criticism of education. Sud- 
denly we have a group of new experts; among them we find 
admirals, beauticians, even morticians. After having taught 
for some years, I still do not know very much about education. 
I think that it takes intimate acquaintance with education on 
every level to be able to develop tentative theories, tentative 
ideals and tentative goals. Part of the criticisms in our tirne 
is simply based on ignorance. There are some who feel that 
we can have cut-rate education. For example, near our com- 
munity, we had a bond election and the opponents—some of 
them were conscientious objectors to the 20th century— 
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claimed that they were opposed to frills. One of the frills 
apparently was the school nurse. Another frill was the guidance 
officer. They felt that guidance was an unnecessary part of 
modern education, and one elderly citizen said that when he 
was a young boy, he walked ten or fifteen miles, so why should 
they have school buses? The newspaper editor also was an 
“expert” in education. He had never really visited a public 
school, his own children were brought up in a private school 
and he wrote that he wanted to go back to fundamentals. The 
community followed his advice. The school nurse was elimi- 
nated. The bond election lost; delinquency has increased 
that community. The lesson is clear: Whenever we save in 
education we are spending ten times as much for crime, de- 
linquency, and organized and unorganized neurotics. 

Now there are some who remark that private schools are 
much superior; they feel that America can be saved through 
a return to the 3 R’s. I believe that some private schools are 
excellent, but I know of others that are only preludes to the 
country club, that produce nothing but snobs and tend to 
develop rigid class barriers. One of the foremost aspects of 
public education is that it does develop interstimulation and 
interchange of ideas. To make the matter more concrete, 
recently, Princeton had a survey which compared public school 
graduates and the private school graduates. The survey in- 
dicated that in almost every case the public school graduates 
were superior, for they were yearning for knowledge, whereas 
some of the private school graduates were only intent upon 
joining clubs and making “the right social connections.” 

There are some other critics of education today who feel 
hat our standards are lower than they were 100 years ago. 
Again, they are wrong. They should read history. This does 
not mean that our standards are high enough, but certainly 
we have advanced quantitatively and qualitatively in the last 
100 years. 

Today almost every newspaper editorial mentions the 
competition of Russian education. Let us analyze for a moment 
both the advantages and disadvantages of Russian education. 
Their advantage lies in extreme rigor. They have almost 
wip d our illiteracy. As we know, the teacher there has a high 
a ace. Their achievements in technology and science are not 
to be underestimated. Their language training is excellent. 
They are educating thousands of foreign students. Their 
plomats, who tend to be less stuffy than their western col- 


Ua 
“ gues, usually know the language of the country in which 
they are stationed. But ultimately our system of education is 
far superior. It is superior because it is based upon individu- 
ality. It is superior because it centers less upon standards. It 
is superior because it expresses the spirit of democracy. 

In the future, there will be far more opposition to the 
Russian system of thought control than we have experienced 
at the present time. I have been especially interested in two 
novels: Not By Bread Alone and Dr. Zhivago. In Not By 
Bread Alone, the main character is constantly fighting a war 
against bureaucracy. In Pasternak’s novel the main idea is that 
the individual is important, that he must constantly re- 
valuate his ideas and loyalties. Pasternak said that there 
cannot be a general truth and that there can be no subordina- 
tion of the individual to an abstract concept of life. What 
matters is the uniqueness of life, based upon an existential 
faith which no party nor institution can give to us. 

As we look at the future, we have three alternatives. One 
alternative is to adopt some of the ideas suggested by Rick- 
over, Bestor, and Mortimer Smith. This alternative would be 
a prelude to rigidity. 

The second alternative is to continue the status quo, and 
this, too, is not a sound program. What distresses me most 
today—and this goes for almost all parts of our civilization— 
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is a feeling of lethargy and indifference, of being intent mainly 
upon respectability. There is far too much stuffiness and 
tiredness. Voltaire one time was asked by an actress how she 
should act. He said to her, “Mademoiselle, you should act 
just as though the devil were within you.” This is also 
excellent advice for teachers. 

In one of the memorable plays of our time Our Town, 
the central character returns to earth in the third act. She 
wants to relive part of her life, although she is warned against 
it. Then the day starts. It is umeventful, dominated by 
routine. She sees her parents again and her community. What 
strikes her is how we waste time, how we misuse the best 
moments of our life in triviality and routine. Then she goes 
back to the other world and she asks, “Who really lives pro- 
foundly?” The answer is: “Saints and poets.” I would add 
teachers. Is it not their privilege to see young people develop, 
to stir them, and to intensify their motivations? There is 
nothing greater than to watch a student unfold in the class- 
room. I can think of one of my students as a freshman. She 
was a replica of middle town, a product of what Sinclair 
Lewis described in Babbitt. She called Plato—Pluto. Her 
spelling was atrocious. Her first test was chaos roughly or- 
ganized. Her taste in music was influenced by Elvis Presley. 
Three years later she is reading Kafka, Thomas Mann, and 
Gide. She has just written a superb essay on Albert Camus. 
We started an experimental class of having freshmen taught 
by juniors and seniors, and she is an assistant teacher. These 
freshmen, mainly because of her influence, are more alert, 
more interesting, and more vital than many of our graduate 
students. She is a different person today—alive, vibrant, 
idealistic. This shows what education can do. 

The real pleasures of education are intangible. I remember 
a friend of mine who had a heart attack, and he called me 
to his office and said to me, “I know that my days are num- 
bered. Will you take my class?” And this I did. He passed 
away two days later. Then I went through his books and some 
of his letters and a few of his manuscripts. I thought what 
a waste it was that he had died too soon. Then I came across 
a note written by one of his former students who remarked 
how he had at first found no purpose in life. He had lived 
what Thoreau called an existence of quiet desperation; after 
graduating from college he had become a salesman, and then 
he had talked to my friend and he had become a teacher. The 
student ended the letter by saying, “I can never repay you. 
I can never tell you how much I owe to you. I only hope that 
I can live up to your spirit.” I realized that my friend lived 
gloriously, that he overcame the boundaries of mortality 
because he believed in education and because he demonstrated 
the possibilities of knowledge. 

In a more concrete way, I would like to outline a tentative 
program which can improve our system of education. Merely 
to defend our system is not enough. As Whitehead remarked 
in the Aims of Education, knowledge must appeal to the 
imagination, it must constantly be redefined so that we can 
achieve true and lasting greatness. First, I would like to sug- 
gest a far more imaginative program for our gifted students. 
Today we are wasting to a great extent the resources of youth. 
We are wasting them especially in graduate school because 
so often when young people emerge from graduate school they 
are tired; they have written unimportant dissertations upon 
minor subjects and they have taken too many uninspiring 
classes, 

When Woodrow Wilson became president of Princeton 
University, he shocked his contemporaries by hiring fifty 
young instructors; his colleagues felt that they were immature. 
But Wilson changed Princeton once and for all. Ir became 
a vigorous institution, so vigorous in fact that an alumnus 
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FREDERICK MAYER 


wrote to Wilson saying, “Dear Sir, I object; you're trying to 
make an educational institution out of my dear old alma 
mater.” 

Education for some of our most able students should be 
speeded up so that they would go to school for ten years before 
college, three years of college and two years of graduate 
school, and then, we would send them out when they are 
nineteen and twenty because today, especially in science, 
some of the most important discoveries are being made by 
very young men and women. There is no substitute for the 
vigor of youth. Still we should remember that youth is a 
state of perception, and expectancy. I have found some in- 
dividuals at sixty who had more young ideas than some at 
twenty and twenty-five. 

The second point relates to maturity. In our civilization 
many individuals go through four stages—pre-adolescence, 
adolescence, pore Micron, and senility. A sociologist, not 
too long ago, declared that adolescence should be extended up 
to the age of forty-ftve. He must have had many followers. 
Undoubtedly, we underestimate the capacities of our students 
who can do far more at an earlier age. At the same time, we 
are not taking advantage of the resources of maturity. Today 
a man or woman at the age of sixty is not old. This means 
that we must re-examine our policy of retirement. Some 
schools, like Hastings Law School, have developed an amazing 
reputation by hiring retired instructors. At an eastern uni- 
versity a famous professor of education was forced to retire 
at the age of sixty-five; he is still going strong in his eighties. 
However, the president of his institution would not retire, 
although he was stuffy even in his forties. All this means a 
re-evaluation of our concept of age. Furthermore, we need 
more respect for maturity. In our classroom, we should never 
tolerate disrespect because the student who has no regard 
for the teacher will have no respect for parents and he will 
have no understanding of the intangible values upon which 
civilization rests. 

The third point is that we need a new group of master 
teachers. We always say that we value the classroom teacher, 
but a man with a family on the primary level may earn as 
little as $5,000 a year. Why should not a great teacher on 
the primary or secondary level earn as much as $20,000 a 
year? This may sound Utopian, but this step is needed because 
there is no more important person than a great classroom 
teacher. He is the foundation of our system. He is our hope. 
He represents the fulfillment of our dreams. 

The next point is that we must overcome the isolation of 
the various levels of education. I noticed, for example, in 
attending conferences of philosophers—which often remind 
me of conferences of morticians—that professors from eastern 
universities will look down on midwestern universities, and 
midwestern universities will look down on western colleges 
and professors from western centers of higher learning will 
look down on junior college instructors. One of my students 
last summer was a primary teacher and she said, “I like your 
ideas, I am really enthusiastic, but I only teach the third 
grade.” And I remarked to her, “Young lady, you are far 
more important than I am because you can reach children in 
the most impressionable stage of their development.” 

Every level is equally important. The time has to come— 
and it should come very soon—when we will have an active 
interchange of instructors on every level. We must make 
our schools more personable. So often when I visit a school, 
an administrator will say, “Here’s our gymnasium, here’s our 
administration building, here’s a new science building.” But 
this does not impress me. What he should say is, “We have 
a great science teacher, and a teacher who dramatizes history.” 
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Education, we must remember, is an existential process. It 
demands a vivid and intense relation between teacher and 
student. Buildings are of secondary importance. 

The next point is that we need in this period of crisis, a 
gigantic recruitment drive, for we are losing over a hundred 
thousand teachers a year. The teaching profession must be 
glamourized and must be made truly dramatic. We need the 
cooperation of television, the motion picture industry, adver- 
tising, indeed, of all the agencies of communication to in- 
dicate the importance of American schools. Furthermore, just 
as American doctors are represented by one organization and 
just as American lawyers are represented by the Bar Associa- 
tion, so we must develop one powerful national organization, 
like the CTA, to represent all teachers. We must work to- 
gether and stand together. In unity lies our hope for advance- 
ment. 

Today some of us feel disenchanted. I had a letter the other 
day, after I wrote a PDK article, from a teacher in Northern 
California, He said: “I appreciate your idealism, but look 
at my school, ar its delinquency, at its apathy, at its hot 
tod gang.” These negative factors are not to be ignored, but 
We must not exaggerate them. Let us not forget that the ob- 
stacles faced by Horace Mann and Jefferson were far more 
severe. We do have today a reservoir of good will. In the 
next twenty years, there will be many basic changes in educa- 
tion so that it will indeed become the greatest profession in 
America. Upon our dedication, our idealism, our under- 
standing will depend the future of education. Let us never 
undereducate. This means that for many gifted students, we 
will have to teach on the junior high school level what we 
are teaching in high school, that part of what we are teaching 
in college, we shall be teaching in high school. It means far 
more intensity, far more emphasis on hard work, far more 
a teacher centered system of education; and yet, at the same 
time, emphasis on freedom and permissiveness. 

Our responsibilities today extend not only to this nation, 
but to all of civilization. The issue is how shall we live: 
Shall we live by fear in a cynical atmosphere of mediocrity 
and conformity or shall we live in an environment of open- 
ness? Shall we live with a stress upon ideas and ideals? Our 
aim must be ambitious, for our goal is not only to teach ideas, 
but to exemplify a way of life. Education is the quality of 
relatedness. American education is the result of a dream that 
man can live with charity and understanding, that he can be 
great if he cultivates reason and wisdom and if he lives not 
only for today, but for the day after tomorrow. 
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